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The greatest runner in the game has many 
lucrative options should he retire at the end of 
this season. The Browns are not so lucky 


HEN JIM BROWN went to London last spring for 

a featured role in Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s latest 
cinematic tribute to World War II, The Dirty Dozen, 
sportswriters outmaneuvered gossip columnists. Instead 
of dispatches from London describing Julie Christie’s 
wardrobe, we got statements from the Cleveland fullback 
saying, “The 1966 season will be my last. Everyone al- 
ways says, ‘Jim doesn’t mean it.’ They are wrong. I do 
mean it.” 

The skepticism of the football world is not hard to 
understand. When a valued employe of any organization, 
be it a football team or a beauty parlor, wishes to bargain 
for more money or more pleasant working conditions, he 
will often let it be known that he is thinking of quitting. 
If the man is Jim Brown and he is truly indispensable— 
and financially independent—the employer’s reaction is 
usually one approaching panic. The result is that the de- 
mands are, for the most part, met. This is what is known 
as the American Way of Life. 

Brown lives the American Way with almost unmatch- 
able skill. He has been talking of retiring for the past five 
years and the Browns have responded in predictably gen- 
erous fashion. They have not only raised his salary each 
year to an enviably—and deservedly—high level, but after 
the 1962 season they fired coach Paul Brown, with whom 
Jim had a professional disagreement (translation: he did 
not wish to play for Paul Brown). And for each of the 
past five years Jim Brown has played football for Cleve- 
land. 

But early last season Brown’s retirement talk became 
more explicit than it ever had been. In October, 1965, he 
announced that, “I definitely expect to play only one more 
year after this. Ten years are enough. 

“This is not a sudden decision. I’ve talked it over with 
management [The Browns’ front office] for a year now. 
I have a lot of good opportunities on the outside and I’d 
like to try my hand at them.” 

Those “opportunities on the outside” are by now almost 
as famous as Brown’s football accomplishments. He can 
now be called an experienced movie actor. The Dirty Dozen 
is his second motion picture. Rio Conchos made in 1964, 
was his first. He has been a fight promotor and a radio 
and television announcer. He has written a book (with the 
help of a ghostwriter) and a newspaper column (without 
the help of a ghostwriter) . 

His investments, of course, are bringing in admirable 
returns and officials of the Pepsi Cola Company, for whom 


he has worked for years as a public relations man, have 
repeatedly said that Brown can rise as high on their 
corporate ladder as his desire will carry him. And that is 
not all. Brown can quote Chaucer. 

And that is still not all. Last season Brown was an 
unofficial line coach for Cleveland. “I’m able to talk freely 
to Art Modell [the Cleveland owner] and Blanton Collier 
[the head coach],” he said to a Cleveland sportswriter last 
fall. “I even do a little coaching. I like working with the 
offensive line, It’s helped me and I think maybe helped 
them some. Fritz Heisler [the offensive line coach] and I 
discuss things frequently.” 

There is a distinct possibility that should he retire after 
1966, Brown will be an official coach for Cleveland in 1967. 
“T’ve had thoughts about many jobs. I’m keeping an open 
mind,” he said in that same interview. “If anybody shows 
an interest in me as a coach I certainly would consider the 
opportunity.” 

Art Modell has shown an interest: “I would certainly 
be delighted to have him with the club in any capacity. 
He could do public relations and personnel work such as 
scouting and signing rookies. He could certainly be a 
coach, All the players respect him greatly and he has an 
excellent football mind.” 

Blanton Collier has shown an interest: “I’m not sure 
what Jim will do after this year.” Collier said recently, 
perhaps hoping that one of the things Brown would be 
doing would be playing football for him. “But he’s got a 
very logical and analytical mind. He’s a fine student of the 
game and I think he has the knowledge to do a very good 
job as a football coach.” 

Yes, Jim Brown will have a large number of options if 
he retires after the 1966 season—all of them lucrative. 
The Cleveland Browns, on the other hand, have only one 
option if Jimmy Brown retires after '66: they must find 
some way to replace him. And that is frightening. As Al 
Smith, the noted empiricist, once said in a slightly dif- 
ferent context, “Let’s look at the record.” 

In the nine years that Brown has played in the National 
Football League, he has led the league in rushing eight 
times. The only year in which he did not lead the NFL 
was 1962, when he played most of the year with an injured 
wrist. That was also the year the Cleveland management 
decided that Paul Brown could be dispensed with and 
Jim Brown could not. 

The very next year, Jim gained 1863 yards to set the 


NFL one-year rushing record. Since then his rushing 3 


Vernon J. Biever 


totals have come to be measured in miles as well as yards. 
In the matter of touchdowns he has scored more over the 
past nine years, 126, than anyone else in NFL history. He 
has run for 106 touchdowns, and that is more than anyone 
else has ever scored on the ground. 

He has gained 12,312 yards in his career, a record. He 
has twice gained 237 yards in a single game and no one 
else has done that even once. Two men have come within 
five yards of that record, one was Bobby Mitchell. The 
other was Jim Brown. Last year he scored 21 touchdowns, 
17 rushing, gaining 1544 yards. That amounted to slightly 
less than two-thirds of the Cleveland offense on the 
ground. 

What do all these numbers mean, aside from implying 
that Brown enjoys torturing accountants? They mean that 
not only will the Cleveland offense be crippled when he 
leaves, but the defense will suffer as well. Because of 
Brown’s brilliance as a runner, the Cleveland offense holds 
the ball longer than any other team in the league. The 
defense, therefore, gets more rest than any other unit in 


the NFL. When Brown departs, not only will the offense 
in all likelihood score less—but the defense will be scored 
upon more. 

The outlook for Cleveland without Jim Brown is bleak 
at worst and vague at best. “I really don’t know how Ill 
adjust my offense in his absence,” says Collier. ‘That all 
will depend on my available personnel.” Right now Collier 
has Ernie Green and Leroy Kelly. They are good football 
players. 

Frank Ryan, the Browns’ starting quarterback and the 
man who, on the field, must solve the problem of Jim’s 
absence, indirectly summarized what Cleveland could look 
forward to without him. Explaining why he had lost a 
coffee-table football game, Ryan said, “I looked through 
the play selection cards and couldn’t find Jim Brown’s 
name on it.” 

Still, as emphatic as Brown has been about his retire- 
ment plans, he has not been unequivocal about them. 
“Nothing is absolute,” he remarked to a writer. “If they 
were in a real spot as far as a replacement for me is con- 


Jim Brown has the rare ability to create mayhem in more than one 
entertainment medium. On the football field, above, he has no peer. 
He doesn’t do badly on the motion picture screen either, as the scene 
from his first motion picture, right, “Rio Conchos" (1964) shows. 


cerned, I wouldn’t let them down.” It is no accident that he has 
been a success in public relations. 

As the 1966 season begins, then, only two things are certain. 
One, is that Jim Brown will play fullback for the Cleveland 
Browns for at least one more year. Two, is that some people 
will continue to embarrass Brown by revealing the measure- 
ments of his waistline, biceps and chest, nominating him for 
public office, and explaining his Oedipus complex. 

“Gale Sayers notwithstanding,” said one sportswriter re- 
cently, “Jimmy Brown is the greatest thing since the Roman 
Empire.” That, of course, is a patent absurdity. Even the most 
casual student of history knows that Brown is better than any 
of the Romans. Cassius was too thin. Brutus was too fat. 
Antony broke training too often. And Julius was much too slow 
going to the outside. 


The peace-seeking 

Editors of Pro Football 

Almanac present to the men of honor 
in the NFL and AFL a formula to 
restore love to the game 


O THE WAR THAT NOBODY can win—save the athletes—continues. Continues? It’s 
S positively bloody. The American Football League installs a new hard-line government 
led by General Ngo Dong Davis, and General Davis breathes dragonfire at the en- 
emy and vows not to surrender until the clubowner’s last dollar lies buried deep in the rice 
paddies of Buffalo, Houston and San Diego. The National Football League, as usual, cools 
it and goes out and snatches a placekicker, Pete Gogolak, from the jaws of the Buffalo herds- 
men. Escalation. An ominous word, escalation, and one that brings varying reactions. From 
the young, soon-to-be millionaire athletes in pro football the escalated war is one to be loved, 
honored and cherished. From the natives already committed to NFL and AFL contracts, there is 
nothing but rage. One well-established NFL player put it ever so neatly when he said, “I 
tell you, if I were five years younger and planned to stay in this game awhile, I’d organize 
the best players on my team and demand $100,000 apiece from the owners or tell ’em we were 
quitting.” This may be happening right now. Rumor was that the Green Bay Packer offen- 
sive line planned to march into Vince Lombardi’s office, in cadence, and demand a joint negoti- 
ation session. To which Lombardi was supposed to have replied, “If they do that, theyll march 7 


right out again.” Well, they might just do that—march out their options, march on to Buffalo 
and then be taken into the Ralph Wilson Foundling Home. Wilson, with a glint in his eye, says 
he has the dollars ready to accommodate such waifs. “It’s gonna get a lot worse,” said an- 
other NFL vet, “if the owners from the two leagues don’t get together soon.” 

There you have it and that’s why Pete Gogolak played out his option and Ernie Ladd and 
Earl Faison played out their options, and that’s why this year the men playing out their options 
in both leagues may multiply like sperms under glass. Ernie Ladd, who this spring called him- 
self a wrestler first and a pro football player second, says, “How do you think I feel getting 
my guts kicked out on the field every Sunday when they got rookies on the club making five 
times as much as me?” 

The Gogolak thing suddenly opened a Pandora’s box. Rumors flew about AFL teams 
contacting New York Giant players suggesting that maybe certain players (Ernie Koy, Tucker 
Frederickson, Steve Thurlow were three named) play out their options in ’66 and then go 
American in ’67. Other reports said Miami’s George Wilson had contacted three Detroit players. 
One was Karras, who then, by sheer coincidence, signed a seven-year contract with the Lions 
—his first fruit from the war. 

Disenchantment, disgust, dissension—all leading to disaster. Where it will all end, as Wolcott 
Gibbs once wrote, “only knows God.” Only knows God and Pete Rozelle and General Davis 
and maybe a few clubowners and other interested parties. The rising salaries must stop, says 


The NFL’s war staff: Owners Art Modell and Carroll Rosenbloom; Commissioner Rozelle, in the middle as usual. 
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AFL Hard-Liners: Buffalo owner Ralph Wilson and the new commissioner, ‘‘General”’ Al Davis. 


Russ Thomas, director of personnel for the Detroit Lions. Why? Because, according to 
Thomas, income in professional football from the gate and TV, has just about leveled off. 
Therefore salaries will have to level off, too. But how? Only by having the NFL and AFL 
call off their war. Which is what this little message is all about. PRO FOOTBALL 
ALMANAC presents free of charge its own formula for ending the war between the two 
leagues. We know there are many people in responsible positions in both leagues— 
possibly even a majority—who want the war called off. They tried, in fact, to end it last 
year and only just missed. Apparently they need some help. Well, here it is, fellas: 

1, Freeze all expansion in both leagues. 

2. Take three of the 15 teams now in the NFL (possibly the newest ones—Atlanta, 
Minnesota and Dallas) and put them in the AFL. That would give each league 12 teams. 

3. Have a divisional alignment; that is, two six-team divisions for each league; an end- 
of-the-season divisional playoff; and then a title game between the champs of the Na- 
tional League and the champs of the American League. 

4. A common draft. This is a must to end the ridiculous payments being ladled out to 
untried college athletes. The draft would be held the same way as always, the team with 
the poorest record getting first pick and so on. 

That’s all there is to it, really. Later, if the leagues wanted to expand, it could be done 
easily and with care, and with a maintenance of balance between the two leagues. Other details 
could certainly be worked out. But agree on the major points first, and peace, lovely peace 


would return to pro football. If no agreement is reached and reached immediately—right now 
—then look out. 


Please turn the page to see what it will cost someone if the war goes on... 


Last year Spurrier shattered three Southeastern Conference passing records as he led Florida to the Sugar Bowl. 
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QUARTERBACK 


Steve Spurrier has pro 
scouts tripping over 
themselves on the U. 
of Florida campus — all 
intent on giving Steve 
the largest sum ever 
paid a college player 


By NEIL AMDUR 


THE DEVIL’S MILLHOPPER is a large sinkhole outside of 
Gainesville, Florida, used for everything from picnics to petting. 
Steve Spurrier couldn’t help but kid about The Millhopper and 
what a great place it would be to hide a star football player the 
night before a big game. 

“You better not kid about that,” a friend told Spurrier. “In De- 
cember, when those pro scouts go after you, you’re liable to end 
up there—and with a baby-sitter.” 

Pro football scouts linger around the University of Florida this 
year like the Spanish Moss that covers the campus. It is not 
unusual. Last fall, Florida’s Sugar Bowl team sent a half-dozen 
players to the National and American Football Leagues. Two of 
them, split end Charles Casey (Atlanta) and tackle Larry Gagner 
(Pittsburgh) signed mammoth contracts. What is unusual is the 
stakes involved. 

“Steve Spurrier,” a pro scout told me, “could be pro football’s 
first million dollar baby.” The scout, who wished to remain anony- 
mous, for “professional reasons,” said, “Spurrier’s got everything 
the pros want in a quarterback: size, poise, confidence. If every- 
thing goes right for him this fall, he’ll be No. 1 or 2 in the draft. 
Then he can start naming prices.” 

Pro football scouts don’t flinch when they talk about one million 
dollars. It is not their money or investment so until the two leagues 
come to peace over prices, anything, they say, is possible. 

Joe Thomas, personnel director of the new Miami Dolphins, has 
seen both leagues operate. Thomas molded the Minnesota Vikings 
before moving to Miami. He knows the value of a quarterback— 
artistically and financially. 

“You’ve got to build your club around a quarterback,” Thomas 
says. “He’s the one who can win the big ones for you. And Spur- 
rier’s a winner. He’s got everything I like in a quarterback. He 
improvises well, he can wait until the last second for his release 
and he doesn’t seem to panic under pressure.” 

Thomas has a keen eye for good quarterbacks. He drafted Fran 
Tarkenton for Minnesota. Last year, he beat out the Cleveland 
Browns for Kentucky’s Rick Norton. “Spurrier may not be the 
same, darting-type player as Tarkenton,” Thomas says. “But he 
has the sound moves and good arm.” 
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Spurrier’s only flaw, pro scouts say, is that he is not exceptionally fast. All scouts admire the way he works under pressure. 


Thomas does not say Spurrier will get a million dollars. 
“Naturally, it depends on the kind of year he has,” he says. 
“But the pros know what he can do. If he stays healthy, 
he might get his price.” 

This is the reason Peahead Walker, Bill Meeks, John 
Mauer and other pro scouts wandered around Gainesville 
last March during Florida spring practice even though 
Spurrier sat it all out with an ankle injury. 

What gives Spurrier that million-dollar look, the scouts 
say, is the shortage of good, young pro quarterbacks and 
capable old-timers plus certain situations within both pro 
leagues which could favor Spurrier at the bargaining 
table. 

Spurrier says he has no pro preference, league or team. 
He talks of playing in the South (Atlanta or Miami) but 
likes the sound of the big cities (New York, Los Angeles, 
Houston, Chicago). As Thomas says, “Steve could say 
‘Atlanta,’ and it would come out ‘Chicago.’” Still, Spur- 
rier could be one of the few players able to convince league 
owners where he would like to play for the sake of saving 
either league’s vanity. 

But first the ability, the extra ability has to be there. 
Apparently it is with Spurrier. Says Don Klosterman of 
the Houston Oilers: ‘Right now, Spurrier’s the best of 
the senior quarterbacks. He has the tools you look for. I 
haven’t seen him throw the long ball that much but he’s 
excellent from between 27 and 35 yards, the distances pros 
are most effective. He throws a good, strong ball and has 


12 the strength to be a good quarterback. He’s been a winner, 


which is very important. He makes the difference in 
Florida’s close games. I would say he’s going to be at a 
premium. At least he won’t have to worry about pensions 
or social security.” 

If scouts see any flaws in Spurrier as a pro prospect, 
they are not as a passer. He is not exceptionally fast and 
prefers turning inside on rollouts and sprintouts, a move 
Florida coach Ray Graves shudders at when linebackers 
and defensive backs converge. But scouts believe Spurrier 
will not need speed in the pros and see him more as the 
“classic-type” pro passer. 

The most impressive pro quality in Spurrier seems to 
be his ability to work under pressure—in the face of pass- 
oriented defenses. © 

In the last game of the season against traditional rival 
Florida State, Spurrier completed 18 of 28 passes for 288 
yards and three touchdowns, including the go-ahead score 
with two minutes left. Florida 31, Florida State 17. 

But that was nothing compared to his performance 
against Missouri in the Sugar Bowl. Millions of television 
fans, who flicked on the Sugar Bowl at halftime with 
Missouri leading, 20-0, watched Spurrier stage one of the 
game’s great comebacks while rewriting five Sugar Bowl 
records. He took Florida to within two points of Missouri 
(Missouri won, finally, 20-18.) He passed for 352 yards on 
27 of 45 passes, He won the outstanding player trophy and 
said Missouri coach Dan Devine, “Spurrier is the best 
college quarterback in the country.” And Devine had faced 
Kentucky’s Norton, UCLA’s Gary Beban, Minnesota’s 


John Hankinson, Nebraska’s Fred Duda plus his own All- 
Big-Eight choice, Gary Lane. 

Things may not be as easy for Spurrier this fall. For the 
first time in three years, he will be missing his record- 
setting All-America split end Casey. That, says Spurrier, 
“might be like Johnny Unitas losing Raymond Berry.” 
This is Florida’s youngest club in Graves’ seven seasons 
as head coach, 

“There’s no question there will be pressure on Steve 
this fall,” Graves says. “Pro talk doesn’t help, and, of 
course, he’s going to be working with a lot of sophomores 
who may make mistakes, But Steve’s always responded to 
the challenge and I think he realizes his future is at stake.” 

Not his future, really, but that million dollar stake. 
Even with an average year, Spurrier should command a 
healthy six-figure contract. But with a good year on a poor 
team, Spurrier’s value increases that much more. 

Money may determine where Spurrier flies. But so will 
management. Spurrier’s father, a Presbyterian minister, 
closely follows his son’s career. He moved from Johnson 
City, Tennessee, to High Springs, Florida, to watch Steve 
play football. When Rev. J. Graham Spurrier talks about 
his son’s future, he says, “Steve knows he’s coming upon 
a time of life when money and the will of God will de- 
termine his future. I’ve told him he’s not to usurp that 


Florida lost last year’s Sugar 
Bowl game to Missouri but Steve 
engineered a sensational second- 
half rally that carried the team 
from a 20-0 deficit to 20-18. He 
rewrote five Sugar Bowl records 
while completing 27 of 45 passes 
for 352 yards. He was named 
the game’s outstanding player. 


talent and take it for his own honor.” 

The 6-1, 195-pound Steve listens to his father. He is a 
quiet, unassuming 21-year-old who prefers the privacy of 
a golf course to the College Inn, the student hangout. Dur- 
ing interviews, Spurrier is frank almost to the point where 
he embarrasses questioners. When a Miami sportswriter 
wanted to follow Steve around the Florida campus several 
days for a feature, Spurrier couldn’t understand why. 
“Tt’s OK by me but I don’t know what you’ll find,” he said. 
“There’s not really anything exciting to write about.” 

Don’t tell Florida football fans that Spurrier is unexcit- 
ing. Ever since Spurrier made his debut as a sophomore 
by leading Florida to a 16-13 victory over Mississippi 
State in the final second (he quarterbacked a 47-yard 
drive in the last 26 seconds with three sideline passes to 
Casey setting up a game-winning field goal), Gator fans 
have talked of little else. 

Spurrier was SEC Sophomore of the Year. Last year he 
broke conference passing records for attempts (287), 
completions (148) and yardage (1893). He holds 17 school 
records. 

Spurrier seems tailored for the “million dollar” tag. His 
nickname is “Orr” (his middle name and mother’s maiden 
name) and that provides a nickname he doesn’t like— 
The Golden Orr. But come December, it may fit. 


You Can Tell 
The New Coaches 
With This 
Scorecard 


Here are thumbnail 
sketches of the eight new NFL, 
AFL coaches, all of 
whom are squarely on the 
hot seat in 1966 


B- COLLIER 


OTTO 
GRAHAM 


Washington 
Redskins 


Atlanta 
Falcons 


CHARLEY 
» WINNER 


St. Louis 
Cardinals 


JOEL 


Buffalo 
Bills 


JOHN 
RAUCH 


Oakland 
Raiders 


GEORGE 
WILSON 


iami 
Dolphins 


BILL 
AUSTIN 


... great Cleveland quarterback for ten years, from 1946-1955 
. . » holds a host of professional football passing records . . . 
plays the violin, piano, cornet and French horn well, too. . . 
was head coach of the Coast Guard Academy team from 1959- 
1965 .. . was named general manager and head coach of the 


..- Comes to NFL’s Atlanta Falcons after seven years as Green 
Bay’s defensive backfield coach . . . played professional football 
with Los Angeles Rams and Washington Redskins in the U.S. 
and with Toronto Argonauts and Hamilton Tiger-Cats in Canada 
. » » Was a player-coach with Hamilton . . . 38 years old... 


... young, 41, but conservative . . . comes to St. Louis Cardi- 
nals as head coach after 12 years as an assistant coach with 
the Baltimore Colts, where he handled ends, defensive backs 
and overall defense . . . “‘As a first-year coach,” he says, “‘l 
intend to move slowly for a while. Coming from the Western 


. Only 33 years old, Collier is the youngest of the new 
coaches .. . he is also in a vulnerable position as Buffalo Bills 
were the American Football League champions of 1965. . . Lou 
Saban who coached them was named AFL ‘Coach of the Year’’ 
before giving up his $30,000 a year job to become head coach 


. . . replaces the energetic and ambitious Al Davis, who was 
named Commissioner of the American Football League... . 
Davis called Rauch “my good right arm” . . . from 1952-1961 
held assistant coaching jobs at Florida, Tulane, Georgia and 
West Point before joining Davis at Oakland as ‘‘chief assistant” 


. .. takes charge of the AFL’s newest franchise after 29 years in 
football . . . was head coach of the Detroit Lions of the NFL 
for eight years, is the only experienced head coach of new 
breed .. . worked last season as an assistant for the Redskins 
. . . coached NFL champion Lions in ’57 in first year as head 


. - . Will coach one of the weakest teams in Pittsburgh Steeler 
history (2-12 in 1965) . . . a former New York Giant guard, was 
line coach for the Los Angeles Rams in 1965. . . has at least 
three years to produce . . . formerly worked for the Green Bay 
Packers and Vince Lombardi says, “At 37, Bill is perhaps the 


. .. hired by the Los Angeles Rams amid charges of “‘tamper- 
ing” and “chicanery”’ by former boss George Halas . . . was 
with Halas at Chicago from 1958-1964 as coach of some of 
the best defensive teams in modern professional football . . . 
43 years old, his hiring is consistent with the current trend to 


Redskins in January, 1966, and said: “l wish we were opening 
camp and starting practice tomorrow” .. . “‘l am not a conserv- 
ative coach,” he says . . . has been hit hard by retirements and 
is looking for trades . . . needs linebacking and fullback help 
badly. 


Falcon owner Rankin Smith, who turned down several older and 
more experienced coaches, says, ‘“We’re a young team and we 
felt a young coach would be more compatible. Hecker was the 
only coach who did not apply for the job.” . . . Hecker feels his 
biggest problem will be in finding a starting quarterback. 


Conference, it will take time to become familiar with the per- 
sonnel in the East as well as on the Cardinals.” ... has no 
plans for major changes in personnel . . . in general, he is 
happy with the team but says: “We can use some depth on 
offense and we have to improve our pass rush on defense.” 


at the University of Maryland . . . Collier had worked under 
Saban for the past nine years, beginning at Western Illinois, 
and following him to the Boston Patriots in 1960 and to Buf- 
falo in 1962 . . . he is not worried about the pressure he will 
have to face... “After all,"” he says, ‘‘we have the horses.” 


. « « Quarterbacked Georgia to four straight bowl wins from 
1945-48 and is generally considered to be one of the best 
handlers of quarterbacks in the business . . . only 43, another 
of the “‘new breed” of young head coaches . . . says that he 
plans to keep Davis’ old staff of assistant coaches intact. 


coach and Falcon owner Joe Robbie says that he “‘has one of 
the brightest records in professional football. He has coached 
one champion and is capable of producing another” . . . had 
a record of 54-45-6 as head coach of the Lions . . . while most 
coaches stress offense, Wilson stresses defense. 


best young coach in the pro leagues. | can’t think of many 
young coaches | would praise so highly.” Austin says, ‘‘This is 
my 25th year in football and in that time | have been asso- 
ciated with only two teams which finished below .500, and | 
hated both seasons.” . . . He may hate this one. 


ee  ————————————— 


make young men head coaches . . . was given the job by Rams’ 
owner Dan Reeves, reportedly over bids from such successful 
coaches as George Wilson, Buddy Parker and Paul Brown. . . 
succeeds Harland Svare, one of the first of the unsuccessful 
young coaches . . . inherits a team that was 4-10 in 1965. 
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ALE SAYERS was bundled up in a bathrobe and needed a shave. 
His throat hurt and his voice was hoarse. He had just come home 
from the hospital after undergoing a tonsilectomy, and, as he 

sat in his living room this April day, he looked ahead to more pleasant 
days. 

“T lost 12 pounds in the hospital,” he said. “But I’m glad to get the 
operation out of the way during the off-season. I can hardly wait to 
start working out.” 

A lot of other people could hardly wait, too. Throughout the winter 
and spring, whenever pro football fans gathered, Gale Sayers of the 
Chicago Bears was a topic of conversation. Never in recent memory 
had a young man come into the National Football League and done as 
much as quickly as Sayers. In 1965, his rookie year, Sayers carried 
the ball 166 times from scrimmage for 867 yards and 14 touchdowns; 
caught 29 passes for 507 yards and six touchdowns; returned 21 kick- 
offs for 660 yards and one touchdown; ran back 16 punts for 238 yards 
and one touchdown; completed two of three passes for 53 yards and 
a touchdown. He was the NFL’s rookie-of-the-year, and all-league half- 
back. 

By season’s end, most National Football League fans were far more 
excited over the exploits of Sayers and the Bears than over the plod- 
ding performances of the Green Bay Packers and Cleveland Browns, 
the teams which wound up in the championship game. The general 
feeling among football men was that the Bears, despite a third-place 
finish (9-5) in the Western Conference, were the best team in pro 
football. And that Sayers was the reason. 

“He’s simply the best damn ballcarrier I’ve seen since I came into 
pro football,” said Green Bay’s Paul Hornung. 

“T’m supposed to be pretty good at shutting off end sweeps to the 
inside,” said Baltimore’s All-Pro cornerback Bobby Boyd. “But Sayers 
fooled me a couple of times last year. He just ran right around me with 
that fantastic speed of his.” 

Now, another season is upon Sayers and the Bears. The big ques- 
tion, of course, is what’s ahead for them? Can Sayers maintain his 
blistering pace of 1965? 

“I’m not afraid of any sophomore jinx,” Sayers said that April 
afternoon in his apartment. “I’m not superstitious. I’m planning to 
have just as great a season as I had last year. That’s the only way 
an athlete can play the game. 

“But it all depends on whether all of us on the Bears can avoid in- 
juries. That’s the key to the whole picture—mine and the Bears— 
injuries. If we can stay in shape, I think we’ll contend for the title. 

“As for myself, I’ve never worried about getting hurt. I’m not in- 
jury-prone. The only injury I had last fall was a Charley horse.” 

When Sayers says he is shooting for another big season, it means 
he will have another big season, says Buddy Young, the NFL execu- 
tive who convinced Sayers to sign with the Bears rather than with 
the AFL’s Kansas City Chiefs. “Sophomore jinx?” says Young. “It 
won’t get Sayers. He’s too dedicated to be affected by a mental thing 
like this. 

“Gale is one of only a few athletes I’ve known who are so great and 
so confident that they can say to themselves on a Monday that they’re 
going to have a big game the following Sunday, and then they go out 
the next Sunday and make their prophecy come true. 

“Others I’ve known who fit into this category are Gino Marchetti, 
John Henry Johnson, the late Big Daddy Lipscomb, and Paul Horn- 
ung.” 

How will Sayers react to the pressure of living up to his tremendous 
rookie season? For starters, he is apt to be more relaxed than he was 
while scoring a record 22 touchdowns last year. During his freshman 
season, Sayers was an intense, brooding young man who was acutely 
conscious of the spotlight which shined upon him almost from the start, 
and felt he had to prove himself at all costs. The 1965 season couldn’t 
really have been much fun for him, because he didn’t really have time 
to sit back and enjoy it. 

He came into the NFL with a lot to prove. Although he had been a 
superstar halfback at Kansas University, he had a reputation as a 
fellow who refused to block. Also, in the College All-Star football game 
coach Otto Graham of the All-Stars had refused to play Sayers, ac- 
cusing him of dogging it in practice. 

But from the moment Sayers pulled on a Bear uniform, there was 
little doubt that he intended to work hard. He did everything asked of 
him in 1965, including blocking. “I’m not real good at it yet,” Sayers 
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AHEAD 
FOR 
GALE 
DAYERD? 


As an NFL rookie 
he almost carried his 
team to a title, 
he was All-Pro, he set 
a touchdown record. 
Can he ever he better? 


By COOPER ROLLOW 
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says. “But I’m trying to improve as a blocker. And when 
I’m carrying the ball, ’'m concentrating on not getting 
ahead of my blockers. Sometimes last year I’d get so 
anxious I’d leave my blockers behind.” 

It was as much instinct as anxiety, instinct for getting 
to the goal line quickly. “Sayers does things with ma- 
neuvers and skills he doesn’t even know he has,” says 
Red Grange, who once possessed some maneuvers and skills 
of his own. “He just does them naturally.” 

Grange is one of the many men who predict a glowing 
future for Sayers. “He is the best cut-back man ever to 
come into the NFL,” says Grange. “He keeps coming at 
you, shifting gears. He has a great change of pace. He 
has balance, he has speed.” 

He has a lot more, too. Sayers plays at 197 or 198 
pounds, giving him ample size and muscle to run inside 
occasionally and thereby increase his potential to the out- 
side. Further, his potential as a runner is increased by 
his skill as a passer. “When he starts running around the 
end and then cocks that arm, he puts the fright of God 
into all defensive backs,’”’ says Tom Harmon. “They must 
come up fast to stop the run or Sayers will be gone. But 


if they come up fast, he can stop and throw the touch- 
down pass.” 

Sayers put all these skills together last season in his 
most stunning afternoon in the NFL—a six-touchdown 
performance against the San Francisco 49ers. 

The elusive rookie pulled in a screen pass from Rudy 
Bukich in the opening quarter, shrugged off a tackler and 
raced 80 yards for his first touchdown of the game. 

He scored again in the second period, bolting off tackle 
from 20 yards out. And before the half had ended, Gale 
had added his third touchdown, sweeping left end for 
seven yards behind Bob Wetoska’s block. 

Sayers didn’t slow down in the second half either. He 
broke through right tackle in the third quarter, stumbled 
by a lineman, teetered momentarily like a tightrope walker 
and regained his balance to run 50 yards for the touch- 
down. 

Later in the period, after rookie end Jimmy Jones had 
caught a 54-yard pass, Sayers took a handoff on the one- 
yard line and dived high over the pileup for his fourth 
touchdown. 

The final and most spectacular scoring run by Sayers 


Sayers has been piling up souvenirs of his football skill since his high-school days. But of all the great seasons he's had— 
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came in the fourth quarter. Grabbing a punt on his own 
15-yard line, he squirmed free of two tacklers, made a 45- 
degree cut at full speed across the grain of the pursuit, 
then was wide open. It was an 85-yard touchdown. 

In one ballgame, then, Gale Sayers, rookie, had gained 
326 yards—113 from scrimmage, 134 on punt returns and 
89 on pass receptions. And he had scored six touchdowns. 
Only the great Ernie Nevers had ever done that as a half- 
back in professional football. End Dub Jones had once 
scored six touchdowns in a game, too. However, both were 
veterans at the time. 

Afterwards, Bear linebacker Larry Morris said, ‘“You 
know, the thing that stands out about that San Francisco 
game was that the 49ers were keying on Gale. When you 
have a great one like that to contend with, you have to give 
the special coverage. Well, Gale got it and he only scored 
six touchdowns.” 

San Francisco halfback John David Crow, himself a star 
in the NFL for many years, said, “I wish I had the vocabu- 
lary to describe Sayers. He’s great, a great football player 
already, at a very young age. He’s got quickness and speed, 
but he has something else that a great back must have. 


He has a sense of football, a feel for the game.” 

Sayers was, as usual, modest about his ability. “I’m not 
any Jimmy Brown, I can tell you that,” he said. “Brown 
does a lot of things I can’t do. He is the most exciting foot- 
ball player I’ve ever seen. For one thing, I can improve my 
blocking. There are other things, too—a rookie has a lot 
of things he can improve on.” 

As he excelled through the ’65 season, Sayers tried to 
share the headlines. “I’m good because I have teammates 
blocking for me,’ he said after one game. 

“Yeah,” said his coach, George Halas, “on that second 
enews run he had an opening at least 12 inches 
wide.” 

His teammates appreciated his efforts. ““He’s sort of a 
shy guy and maybe he always will be,” says one Bear. 
“He won't tell a lot of jokes and he doesn’t like to go out 
on the town. But when you get to know him, he’s one hell 
of a guy.” 

With one hell of a future. “How can you say how far 
Gale Sayers will go?” says Vince Lombardi, coach of the 
Green Bay Packers. “With the kind of talent he’s got, 
Sayers still may be rewriting the record books in 1976.” 


including his All-America seasons and All-Conference seasons at Kansas University—his greatest was in '65 as an NFL rookie. 
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Brodie Makes It At Last 


Several years ago, when he was a promising pro 
football player and a promising pro golfer, John had to 
choose hetween the two sports. 
He chose football, and for a while it seemed 
like the wrong choice 
* 


pene No. 12, excelled as 
@ passer, signal-caller 

and leader last season. 

it was his best NFL year. ~ 


Malcolm Emmons 
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I. 1960 JOHNNY LUJACK, once a star quarterback for the Chicago Bears, had 
this to say of a young NFL quarterback: “He seems to get better every year. He 
can become one of the best in the league.” 

Lujack was right. The young quarterback did become one of the best in the 
league, Five years later. 

In 1965, the quarterback, John Brodie, was in his ninth NFL season. The pre- 
vious eight had been filled with, at best, moderate success, but the ninth was worth 
waiting for. In it quarterback Brodie of the San Francisco 49ers led the NFL in 
touchdown passes (30). passes thrown (391), passes completed (a record 242), 
percentage of completions (61.9) and yards gained passing (3112). Other men may 
not have played a ninth season after eight frustrating ones, but John Brodie, luck- 
ily, always has been a patient optimist. 

He was a benchwarmer his first few years with the 49ers, playing behind Y.A. 
Tittle. In 1960, with Tittle injured part of the year, Brodie played fairly regularly 
and he played well. In 1961 the 49ers traded Tittle but also installed a new forma- 
tion called the “shotgun.” It was not suited for T-quarterbacks such as Brodie. 

Meanwhile, Brodie had given up a promising pro golf career to concentrate ex- 
clusively on football. Through the next few seasons some people wondered if he had 
made the right decision. He did not wonder. And he was right. 

“Brodie is too much,” Billy Ray Smith of the Colts said in ’65. “He is throwing 
; accurately and mixing his plays beautifully. He has complete command of San 
Francisco’s offense.” 

Indeed. Against the Los Angeles Rams, with the score tied and 30 seconds to 
play, Dave Parks caught a pass from Brodie on the Rams’ 23-yard line. Parks 
instantly called time out, figuring Tommy Davis would kick a field goal and the 
49ers would win. 

Brodie heard Parks and he rushed to the official. “I’m the offensive team cap- 
tain,” Brodie shouted, ‘and I don’t want time out.” Brodie watched the clock tick 
until seconds remained, then he said, ‘““Now.” Davis kicked the game-winning field 
goal with six seconds left. 

Said Brodie later: “I’ve seen too many games lost in this league with only one 
play left. I wanted to make sure the Rams didn’t get the ball again.” 

Brodie’s experience was evident in everything he did in ’65. 
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Pro football’s best team, the Green 
Bay Packers, spent about a million 
dollars to procure the services of 
Texas Tech All-America Donny An- 
derson, above, and Jim Grabowski, 
right, both strong running backs. 


ROOKIES TO WATCH IN '66 


These players may not be the best ever... but they are the richest 


ONG AGO IN simple, peaceful times, 
before pension plans, stock options 
and the war between the leagues, a new- 
comer to professional football would re- 
port to the pre-season training camp 
with little more than a change of clothes, 
a scrapbook full of clippings and an 
overwhelming sense of emotional and 
financial insecurity. Now he arrives 
with an investment counselor, a tax 
lawyer and a lifetime subscription to 
the Wall Street Journal. Civil war and 
the corporate revolution have discovered 
football and today the rookie confronts 
his employer as one economic giant to 
another. 

Last year’s crop of rookies—led by 
Joe Namath and his council of economic 
advisors—must be considered merely 
prosperous members of the upper-mid- 
dle class by the standards of 1966. This 
year’s high-draft rookie arrives with 
the natural insecurities engendered by 
the doubts that any newcomer feels 
about his abilities to compete with es- 
tablished professionals. But he knows 
that if he has negotiated intelligently 
(and he probably has) he has won a 
guaranteed income for many years, a 
lucrative off-season job and, often, the 
assurance that he will not be cut from 
the squad. 

With these benefits, however, go cer- 
tain pitfalls. One is the possibility that, 
should he fail, he will be held in con- 
tempt by his teammates and coaches 
and will become a source of hilarity to 
envious fans. Another is that the big 
contract can lead to a lack of incentive. 
“It’s too easy,” says Frank Ryan, Cleve- 
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land quarterback. “With no-cut contracts for three or four or five years, 
they’re just not going to push as hard. 

“How can a player keep his competitive edge when he knows he’s got 
it made for 30 years?” 

Two of the most highly publicized and highly paid rookies—Texas 
Tech halfback Donny Anderson and Illinois fullback Jim Grabowski— 
have been acquired by the best team in professional football, the Green 
Bay Packers. Coach and general manager Vince Lombardi spent about 
one million dollars to sign them. And Anderson, at least, may be worth 
the money. The 6-3, 205-pound halfback whose take has been estimated 
at from $500,000 to $800,000 (depending upon the enthusiasm of your 
favorite sports editor—professional athletic teams do not divulge the 
salaries of their employes) was drafted in the first round as a future 
in 1964. Lombardi says: “Anderson is a back with size and speed who 
can do everything a great back should do. He is an outstanding runner, 
an excellent receiver and a boy who can make the big play for you. We 
feel all the more justified for our decision in 1964 to name him in the 
first round of the NFL player draft.” 

Anderson can use that praise this year as he understudies Paul Hor- 
nung, the aging and versatile halfback and bon vivant. Grabowski, whose 
salary is approximately two-thirds that of Anderson and whose job will 
be just as difficult, is a 6-2, 220-pound monster who made a career at 
Illinois of trampling upon the defenses of the opposing Big Ten teams. 
He is being paid for the privilege of learning how to replace Jim Taylor, 
the second greatest fullback in history and the Most Valuable Player in 
the 1965 NFL championship game. 

Anderson and Grabowski are relatively lucky in that the men they 
are being called upon to replace someday are still established stars. They 
will be brought along slowly (though the rumors persist that Hornung 
will be traded so that Anderson can move right into the No. 1 backfield) 
and their failures, in the beginning at least, will be known only to the 
Packer organization. Many of the other highly paid rookies will have 
to produce immediately and in public. 

High on this list is Tommy Nobis, the number one draft pick of the 
Atlanta Falcons, the newest National Football League franchise. Nobis 
will in all probability be the Falcons starting middle linebacker—at a 
salary well into six figures—one of the few defensive positions to which 
the average fan pays attention. Nobis, 6-2 and 230 pounds, was an All- 
America at Texas last year, and because Texas publicity men operate 
with at least the same amount of obtrusiveness as do Texas politicians, 
Tommy was the most well-known college lineman of 1965. 

Another middle linebacker will confront the same problems as Nobis. 
He is Carl McAdams of the New York Jets. Oklahoma press agents do 
not have the resources of their Texas brethren but they do all right, and 
Sonny Werblin has spared no expense, as usual, in obtaining McAdams’ 
services for his Jets. New York sent Wahoo McDaniel to the Miami 
Dolphins this year and the linebacking job is McAdams’ to lose. 

Unless Miami’s first draft pick, Rick Norton, is another Joe Namath, 
the former Kentucky All-America will be in for a rough season. The 
Dolphin’s two experienced quarterbacks, Dick Wood and Eddie Wilson, 
have performed sluggishly all around the AFL and the wealthy Norton 
is probably due for an unfair introduction to professional football. 

Heisman Trophy winner of 1965, Mike Garrett from U.S.C., will also 
be on the spot in 1966. His contract with the Kansas City Chiefs calls 
for a reported $450,000 spread over 20 years and many feel that Garrett 
at 5-9 and 195 pounds is too small to play pro ball. He will try to beat out 
Bert Coan, who is 6-4, 220 and very, very fast, for the starting halfback 
job. 

The Washington Redskins’ first pick is from Princeton, of all places, 
only one inch taller than Garrett and 20 pounds lighter. But the Redskins 
are not interested in Charlie Gogolak’s body, only his right toe. And 
they insured it with Lloyd’s of London for what Green Bay reportedly 
spent on Anderson and Grabowski together—$1,000,000. He holds seven 
NCAA placekicking records. 

The players in this year’s group of top rookies may not be the best 
that has ever reported to the training camps—only time will reveal that 
—but they certainly are the richest. Never in the history of professional 
sports have so many, so young, soaked the corporate rich for so much. 
But if you think that is something, wait, as they used to say in Brooklyn, 
till next year. 


ROOKIES TO WATCH IN '66 
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F life were a fairy tale Tom Matte would have a glorious 
future. The Baltimore Colts would cater to his slightest 
whim. The youth of America would take an almost unhealthy 
interest in his hobbies, his world views and his favorite break- 
fast food. 

But Walt Disney cannot plot Tom Matte’s career, and the 
second-string halfback who miraculously quarterbacked the 
Colts to a first-place tie in the National Football League’s 
Western Conference and was named the Most Valuable Player 
in the Playoff Bow! will once more, in all probability, spend 
a large part of 1966 on the bench. 

“He'll be in there somewhere,” says Don Shula, Balti- 
more’s head coach. But where? The big boys are ready to 
take over again. John Unitas, who has almost elevated quarter- 
backing into an art form, and Gary Cuozzo, who has elevated 
understudying Unitas into a skilled craft, will have recovered 
from the injuries that gave Matte his big chance. At halfback, 
Lenny Moore gives way to no one, not even miracle-makers. So 
last year’s most unlikely hero becomes this year’s most likely 
second-string halfback and third-string quarterback. 

Tom Matte and his uleer (every hero has one these days) 
began their brief encounter with fame on December 12, 1965, 
when the Colts played the Green Bay Packers for first place 
in the Western Conference. Cuozzo, playing in place of the 
previously injured Unitas, became the rope in a tug-of-war 
between 245 pounds of Lionel Aldridge and 245 pounds of 
Willie Davis, the two Packer defensive ends. 

“Gee,” said Matte as Cuozzo came off with what was to be 
diagnosed as a separated shoulder, “I hope he isn’t hurt.” 

“You're it,” said Shula, sending in Matte. 

Matte, who had last quarterbacked seriously at Ohio State 
where he studied the subtleties of the off-tackle smash under 
Woody Hayes, did what any self-respecting incipient hero 
would do. He yelled for all the help he could get. He even 
asked the linemen to call some plays. Cuozzo somehow re- 
turned to action as the Colts lost, 42-27. But in his brief ap- 
pearance Matte had managed to provide some comic relief. 
His voice does not bark signals, it squeaks them. 

With Cuozzo now totally incapacitated Matte was to be 
the starting quarterback in the final regular-season game, 
with Los Angeles. He responded admirably to the challenge. 
He cheated. He had his wife watch films (“She noticed Dave 
Jones charges fast to the outside”) and wrote plays on a crib 
sheet which he wore on his wrist. He also gained 99 yards as 
the Colts upset the Rams, 20-17, to force a playoff with the 
Packers, who were tied by the 49ers. 

In the ensuing days of preparation for the playoff Matte 
truly became a national celebrity. CBS sent Walter Cronkite, 
who usually fraternizes with such lesser lights as President 
Johnson and General Eisenhower, to interview Matte. CBS 
brass sunk $30,000,000 into football telecasts in 1965. They do 
not fool around. 

In the playoff, Tom Matte—ulcer, crib sheet and all—truly 
became a national hero as he took the Colts 14 minutes into 
sudden-death overtime before losing to Green Bay, 138-10. 

Matte’s final rendezvous with glory came in the Playoff 
Bowl. The Colts beat Dallas 35-3 and Matte threw two touch- 
down passes to win the game’s MVP award. 

With that effort Tom Matte returned to reality. The Hall 
of Fame took his crib sheet away. They let him keep the ulcer. 


Matte called plays with the help of a crib sheet taped to his wrist. 
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““He’ll be in there 
somewhere,’’ says Baltimore 
coach Don Shula about 

last year’s most improbable 
hero. Fine, but where? 


A revelation to everyone except coach Don 
Shula, Tom played like an All-Pro quarterback 
in the Colts’ last three games, was named 
Most Valuable Player in Miami's Playoff Bowl. 
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The Gehrig Of Pro Football 


gn THE YEARS THAT Babe Ruth and Lou Gehrig were teammates on 

the New York Yankees, it was always Ruth first, Gehrig second; people 
forgot that, in his owntright, Gehrig was one of the greatest hitters in the 
history of baseball. The same fate, unfortunately, has befallen Jim Taylor. 
The brave Green Bay Packer warrior plays fullback in the same era as Jim 
Brown. Jim Brown belongs in an era of his own. Jim Taylor belongs in an 
era of his own. “When the year’s statistics are in,” Paul Hornung writes 
in his autobiography, Football and the Single Man: “Taylor has his 1200 
yards and Brown has ;1400 yards and that’s the way it’s always been.” 
That’s the way it’s always been. In the matter of most yards gained in a 
season, it is Brown first, Taylor second. In most games 100 yards or more 
gained rushing, it is Brown first, Taylor second. In most touchdowns in a 
lifetime, it is Brown first, Taylor second: All of which means that Jim 
Taylor is the second best fullback in NFL history.And there have been 
moments when he, not Brown, has been No. 1. One was in 1962 when 
Taylor won the NFL rushing championship with 1474 yards. Another 
came in the NFL championship game last January. In a head-to-head duel, 
it was Jim Taylor not Jim Brown who came out on top. Taylor gained 96 
tough yards on a-snow-smudged turf to win the Sport Magazine Corvette 


as the game’s most valuable player. For once, the Lou Gehrig of pro foot- 
ball was Babe Ruth. 


The muscular Tayler, No. 31, leeks for the hole that will let him run to daylight. 
Color by Bob Peterson 
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He was the rookie-of-the-year in 
the American Foothall League. He did 
all anyone expected of him. Now... 


ID THE PRESSURE OFF MAIMIATH? 


Namath made headlines with 
his maneuvers off the field as 
well as on. His romances were 
news, so was his visit, without. 
a tie, to the Barbra Streisand 
hit show, Funny Girl. Jet owner 
Sonny Werblin got upset. 


N THE SUMMER of 1965, as he prepared for a rather formidable 

challenge, Joe Namath said, “In sports, people sometimes expect 
too much. I hope I don’t disappoint the people in New York, but 
people can come to expect an awful lot and that does bother me.” 

Namath did not disappoint the people. He proved himself worth 
every coin of his unprecedented bonus by starring at quarterback 
for the New York Jets and becoming the American Football 
League’s Rookie Of The Year. But because “people can come to 
expeet an awful lot” the pressure is not off Namath. It will never 
be off Namath. 

Last year Namath had to prove he was worth his bonus. This year 
Namath has to prove he was not lucky last year. If he has an 
exceptional 1966 season, he will be rated a proven star and he will 
be expected to perform as one every season. In that respect, the 
pressure upon Namath will, in time, be no greater than the pressure 
on any star. But right now, it is greater, because Joe Namath still 
stands as the symbol of the Big Bonus. 

Last summer, John Devaney wrote, “If he fails—and Namath 
knows this—he will become a national joke. An expensive flop, like 
the Edsel and Cleopatra. The TV comics and office comedians will 
add his name to their Losers’ List.” 

It still goes. Oh, yes, Namath has that one good season behind 
him, but suppose he doesn’t ever equal it. Tune in one of the late- 
hour variety shows on television in about five years. “Whatever 
happened to Joe Namath?” says the straight man. “Joe Who?” says 
the comic. Big laugh. 

Joe Namath is national news and he accepts the pressure with 
the glory. The draft board rules him 4-F because of his bad knee 
and thousands of people who don’t know knees from elbows react 
with rage. He attends a performance of Funny Girl, doesn’t wear 
a tie, and guess which underdressed football player steals the column 
space from best-dressed leading lady Barbra Streisand? 

Not only is Namath news on the sports pages and in the gossip 
columns, but also on the medical pages. And thereby rests another 
pressure. He must play football with the knowledge that he is caus- 
ing permanent damage to his knee. “Joe Namath will have an 
arthritic knee like a man 70 years old when he gets to be 40,” says 
Jet coach Weeb Ewbank. “‘That’s the price he will pay to play foot- 
ball. Joe will always have trouble with his bad knee.” 
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Rich Clarkson 


Jet coach Weeb Ewbank, with 
Joe above, says, “This kid will 
set records. He’s progressed 
faster than any rookie quarter- 
back I've ever seen.” Weeb 
was once head coach of a 
rookie NFL quarterback named 
Johnny Unitas in Baltimore. 
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When Namath came to training camp with the Jets last season, 
the knee proved an immediate problem. “At the start of training,” 
says Ewbank, “he was making many mistakes because he had got 
into bad throwing habits from favoring his bad knee.” 

There were other problems, too. He was driving away from camp 
evenings in his Lincoln Continental and some of the older players, 
resentful of his $400,000 bonus to begin with, were becoming resent- 
ful of his social life, too. He was not always cool under the pressure 
of eternal interviews and attention from the fans. Once, when a fan 
yelled, ‘Hey, Joe, you’d better watch out—Huarte’s coming in,” 
Namath cursed the fan. Then Joe turned to a reporter and shouted, 
“Yeah, and you can print that! I don’t give a blank.” 

At the end of training camp, after the final squad cut, the Jets 
held their annual “unifying” meeting, only players, no coaches, 
allowed. At the meeting, Larry Fox wrote, “Namath said he had 
felt an undercurrent of resentment from the veterans, and as quar- 
terback, he had to face this head-on. He had the impression that 
they thought he was getting away with things and that he wouldn’t 
put out because of his fat, not-cut contract. Well, he wasn’t in this 
just for the money, he said, but to be a member of the squad and a 
winner. Believe it or not, he said, he was going to do all he could 

. and more. 

“Joe said, too, that nobody had made any open accusations. He 
challenged them to make them now. He waited. Nobody spoke.” 

Looking back now, Namath says, “I think that meeting cleared 
the air.” Another Jet says, “If Joe had kept silent in that meeting 
or said the wrong thing, it could have made a big difference.” 

Some of the pressure eased up then, the pressure of being accepted 
by his teammates. But Joe still faced the pressure of proving himself 
on the field. It took time. He didn’t start until the third game of the 
season. He did well in his start, but he did fiot do well immediately 
thereafter, and he was dropped back to No. 2 quarterback behind 
Mike Taliaferro. Finally, with the Jets 1-5-1, Joe took command of 
the team, The Jets won four of their final seven games and Namath 
finished the season as the league’s third-ranked passer. He com- 
pleted 164 of 340 passes for a .482 percentage, 2220 yards and 18 
touchdowns. His interception percentage was .044 and his average 
gain per completion was 6.53 yards. The AFL ranks its passers 
on the basis of “completions, yards, touchdowns, completion per- 
centage, interception percentage and average gain.” A perfect score 
is 60 points and Namath had 41 points. Only John Had! (49 points) 
and Len Dawson (46) were ahead of him. 

In providing reporters with colorful copy, only one man in the 
AFL, Cookie Gilchrist, was ahead of Joe. “I believe in the happy 
time,” Joe often told reporters during the season, and he proved it 
to them. He told them about the swinging places he went to and the 
reasons (girls) he went to them. He told them his philosophy of 
marriage: “That’s the worst thing you can do. It’s like football. 
Somebody once asked me if it was easier to score on one play from 
the five-yard line or the 40. I said the 40, because out there you have 
more things you can do. Once you narrow the field, your choice of 
plays is limited. It’s the same with girls.” 

Such quotes and such swagger help make Joe a delightful fellow, 
but they also add to the inevitable pressure. A man who comes on 
strongly often invites envy, and has people rooting against him. He 
knows, too, that most of the people who root for him will do so only 
for as long as he comes through. If you live grandly, you must per- 
form grandly. So goes it for the man in the public eye. 

Joe Namath has said, “Your next challenge is always the biggest 
challenge. Everything is a challenge. Staying in college was a 
challenge. Coming to Alabama from Pennsylvania, that was a 
challenge. Studying can be hard; I was homesick. But I stuck. The 
big thing is: You attack each challenge the same way. That’s the 
only way to do it.” 

He says, however, that he feels some pressure has shifted from 
him to others. Particularly to Jim Grabowski and Donnie Anderson, 
the new bonus champions. “I’m glad I’m not the champ any more,” 
Joe says. ‘“‘Now I can get back to plain old football.” 

Not so, Joe. Not so, at all. To the public, you will always be the 
bonus champ. 
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The 1966 season, the 47th in the history of the National 
Football League, marks the beginning of a new era in league 
growth. There is a new franchise in Atlanta; new stadia in 
Atlanta and St. Louis, and many, many, new young players to 
carry on the tradition of the NFL. It is a year when NFL paid 
attendance will be more than five million for the first time, 
and a year when there will be more 
telecasts available to fans nationally 
than ever before. It is a year when the 
NFL will look ahead to another new 
franchise in 1967, new stadia soon in 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and perhaps 
some other cities. And it promises to 
be a very memorable season on the 
playing field on the basis of the exciting 
finish in 1965. — 


Pete Rozelle, National Football League Commissioner 
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ILLUSTRATED BY JIM BAMA 


ST. LOUIS CARDINALS 


As a first-year head coach, Charley Winner can live up to his name 


CLEVELAND BROWNS 


Collier's got a strong offense, a weak defense. Sorry about that, Blanton 


NEW YORK GIANTS 


They had to improve when 100 points shuffled in from Buffalo 


DALLAS COWBOYS 


A rollout quarterback and two small runners spells . . . bandaids? 


PHILADELPHIA EAGLES 


The only professional team with two players from Ball State can’t be all bad 


WASHINGTON REDSKINS 


Graham says Redskins are welcome to go to the AFL. How’s that, Ot? 


PITTSBURGH STEELERS 


The Steelers are the lone team improved by expansion. They avoid finishing last 


ATLANTA FALCONS 


Hecker has a tough job. How, for example, to win a game? 


NOTE: This section based on team rosters through June 1, though trades—and local draft boards—could change team potential. 
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ST. LOUIS 
- CARDINALS 


They have a new coach, a new 
stadium and the same old personnel— 
which is the best in the East 


ake 
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AST SEASON the St. Louis 
Cardinals were the most dis- 
appointing team in professional 
football. They didn’t take the 
Eagles seriously in the opening 
game and were upset. But led by 
quarterback Charley Johnson, 
who threw 11 touchdown passes 
in the first four games, the Cards 
won four in a row. They seemed 
on their way to the title most foot- 
ball observers had predicted for 
them. Then Johnson got hurt. He 
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had to have a shoulder operation and St. Louis finished with a 5-9 record. 
Now Wally Lemm is again coaching in Houston and former Colt assistant 
Charley Winner is coaching the Cards. 

His job will not be easy. Clearly the Cardinals remain the class of the 
Eastern Conference—which is why we persist in picking them to replace 
the Cleveland Browns in the championship game—but there was dis- 
satisfaction among veterans on this team last year. They felt rookies were 
being overpaid at the expense of veterans, particularly those rookies who 
couldn’t even make the squad. When the team went bad (losing five games 
by seven points or less didn’t help the frustration), the grumbling got 
bad. Winner and the front office will have to reverse this situation. The 
best way to do so, of course, is to start winning and keep winning. 

The Cardinals can do just that. In addition to a new coach, they have 
a new stadium to play in and, hopefully, a new attitude. Plus, as we said, 
the players—the finest all-round squad in the East. Charley Johnson was 
just coming into his own as a consistent quarterback when he was hurt 
last season. He was using his running attack much more effectively to set 
up his passing. Bobby Layne, an assistant coach a year ago, was credited 
with influencing Johnson in this direction and he was undoubtedly a fac- 
tor. But Charley’s own maturity was probably the biggest factor .. . and 
the biggest reason why he should be among the top quarterbacks in the 
East this season. 

His receivers are exceptional—flanker Bobby Joe Conrad, split end 
Sonny Randle and tight end Jackie Smith. Conrad, a short-to-medium 
depth receiver, has good moves and catches extremely well in a crowd; 
Randle is a fine all-round end whose great speed makes him a seven-point 
danger at all times. Conrad and Randle complement each other perfectly 
and are good for 110 to 120 catches annually. Smith is not the greatest 
blocking end in the league but he works at it and he’s one of the fastest 
slot ends around. He caught 41 passes for 648 yards last season. 

The running backs are first-rate, led by halfback Bill Triplett (617 
yards) and fullback Joe Childress, who was sidelined with injuries much 
of last year. Willis Crenshaw, Bill Thornton and Prentice Gautt provide 
depth, and halfback Johnny Roland of the enormous bonus contract had 
better provide something or there may be grumbling among the Cardinal 
veterans again this season. Frankly, it will be very difficult for him to beat 
out Triplett on offense and, if he goes to defense who will Roland replace 
in a secondary that Winner says “will match any group in the NFL’? 
Larry Wilson is a great safetyman, Jerry Stovall is a very good one and 
Jimmy Burson and Pat Fischer are experienced cornerbacks. 

The Cardinal offensive line is, simply, the best in the East—Bob 
Reynolds, Irv Goode, Bob DeMarco, Ken Gray and Ernie McMillan. 
Herschel Turner and Rich Sortun are able backup men. Defensively, the 
line is neither as deep nor as solid because it lacks the one consistently 
strong pass rusher needed to hurry opposing quarterbacks. Tackle Sam 
Silas shows flashes of this skill, as does end Joe Robb, but tackle Luke 
Owens slipped a bit last year and end Don Brumm has never developed 
much beyond his early ability. The team’s second draft choice, 6-2, 286- 
pound Harold Lucas from Michigan State, is expected to be a Roger 
Brown-type quarterback leveler. But most pro scouts sum up Lucas as: 
“fat, lacks agility and speed.” Fortunately, St. Louis’ veteran linebackers 
all return—Dale Meinert, Bill Koman and Larry Stallings. 

The Cardinals sent eight men to the Pro Bowl in ’65 and they should 
send 40 to the championship game in ’66 if Johnson keeps his health. 


Eastern Conference 


CLEVELAND 
BROWNS 


Would you believe a weak 
defensive team can keep winning titles? 
Would you believe second place? 


XCEPT FOR the fellow the 
Cleveland Browns have at 
fullback and the ones they have 
playing at the ends, we just can’t 
get excited about this team. Some- 
how we never can and somehow 
we never pick the Browns to win 
the Eastern Conference title. And 
somehow the Browns keep win- 
ning the title, as they did the last 
two years, (plus the National 
Football League championship in 
64). Which shows you can’t trust 
anyone anymore. 

Of course, somehow we’re not 
picking the Browns again this 
season, and that shows persis- 
tence if not intelligence. But the 
fact is that the East was a weak 
division a year ago (the second- 
place teams, Dallas and New 
York, finished with 7-7 records). 
The Browns didn’t win the title 
as much as everyone else in the 
East lost it. And this is taking 
nothing away from Cleveland, 
which could not be expected to 
manufacture competition. The 
Browns are professionals who 
make very few mistakes, waiting 
instead for the opposition to make 
them. On defense they play a cal- 
culated, “lay back and don’t give 
up 2 long gainer” kind of game. 
When opponents get in close, the 
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Browns bunch up and stop ’em. Which is why they’ve given up tremen- 
dous amounts of yardage the past two seasons yet have managed to hold 
scoring down. We just don’t think they can keep getting away with it. 

Cleveland’s defense is founded on experience, determination, guts and 
linebacker Jim Houston. The latter being the unit’s only outstanding in- 
dividual performer. The team has one other, but he didn’t play much last 
year, Erich Barnes. He was the best single-coverage man in New York’s 
secondary when the Giants were winning three successive Eastern titles, 
but he apparently didn’t fit into Cleveland’s mostly zone-coverage back- 
field. He may earn a job this season since safetyman Larry Benz was 
allowed to go to Atlanta in the expansion pool, along with reserve Bobby 
Franklin. Receivers love to run patterns against Cleveland’s other 
secondary regulars—Ross Fichtner, Bernie Parrish and Walter Beach, 
though the 31-year-old Beach was exceptional in the championship game. 

Coach Blanton Collier says aggressive young Sid Williams and Dale 
Lindsey “may put pressure on one or more” of his veteran linebackers. 
That would be Vince Costello and Galen Fiss, both smart, hard-nosed types, 
but smaller and slower than the coach would like. Collier could also do 
with more speed and aggressiveness in his rush line. Ends Paul Wiggin 
and Bill Glass would be a lot better with a hard-charging defensive tackle 
or two between them. Second-year man Walter Johnson, a 6-3, 270-pound 
water buffalo from Los Angeles State, is expected to earn a job. Frank 
Parker, Cleveland’s hope to solve this problem before he tore up a leg a 
couple of years ago, is trying for a comeback. Dick Modzelewski and Jim 
Kanicki will fight for their regular jobs. 

The Cleveland offense is good, and not only because Jimmy Brown is most 
of it. The line—Dick Schafrath, John Wooten, John Morrow, Gene Hicker- 
son and Monte Clark—is underrated. Schafrath is one of the best tackles 
in the East and Wooten and Hickerson are among the top guards, particu- 
larly on running plays. The entire line’s pass blocking would be a little 
more solid if Frank Ryan’s quarterbacking were a little better mechani- 
cally. He still hasn’t shown that he is a consistent passer. His 49 percent 
completion percentage of last season probably has to be discounted to a 
degree since he played hurt. 

If Frank is ready to become the quarterback many people feel he can be, 
the Browns should have a super offense. His receivers are something else. 
Flanker Gary Collins, the league’s leading punter, is one of the guttiest 
clutch receivers in football. He’s so big and strong, even when defenders 
guess he’s running that famous post pattern Gary catches the ball. Split 
end Paul Warfield splashed “superstar” all over the field as a rookie, then 
splashed broken bones all over it as a sophomore, Now his collarbone has 
healed and opposing secondaries will have to recover. Tight end John 
Brewer, a fine blocker, was always thought to be a good receiver who wasn’t 
thrown to because of the Cleveland passing pattern. It appears now that 
he’s not that highly regarded as a passcatcher since No. 1 draft choice 
Milt Morin, a 250-pounder from Massachusetts, has been all but given the 
regular job before camp opens. 

The running game, featuring Ernie Green, Leroy Kelly and their asso- 
ciate at fullback, Jim Brown, has to be superb, The halfbacks gained 
almost 600 yards themselves in between clearing out defenders for large 
chunks of Brown’s 1544 yards. This is Jimmy’s last year, he says, and you 
know he and the Browns will want to make it a big one. They may very 
well do just that. It’s just that we don’t feel the defense can keep the opposi- 
tion from having an even bigger year. Sorry about that, Blanton. 


N THE NEW YORK Giants’ 
tentative depth chart, pre- 
pared March 1, 1966, was a nota- 
tion—“Placekicking : Mercein, 
Timberlake, Hillebrand.” In New 
York last season these men were 
responsible for bringing suspense 
back into the try for an extra 
point. Of course, they also made 
the art of fieldgoal kicking archa- 
ic, a regular old anachronism. 
Based on this bit of knowledge 
we were going to pick the Giants 
to finish fourth this season. 
But, holy placekickers, on May 
17, the Giants suddenly an- 
nounced they had a new place- 
ment specialist, imported from 
Hungary by way of Cornell, Buf- 
falo and the American Football 
League. That would be Pete Gogo- 
lak, who played out his option 
with the Buffalo Bills and signed 
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Despite line holes to plug, the Giants 
have tremendous young backs on offense and 
defense... plus 100 points from the AFL 
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on with New York because he said it offers more hotels to manage, which 
is what he really wants to do. The legal ramifications may yet come. 

On the surface the Giants are big winners. Gogolak should add some 
100 points to their season-scoring total. Pete has a kicking style which 
only a brother could love (and his does, as you’ll note in the Redskin run- 
down), and an effectiveness which only his own team can love. He is one 
of the best placekickers in pro football, having been the AFL’s second- 
highest scorer the last two years. His soccer approach also produces 
lengthy kick-offs; in fact, he was known in Buffalo to be off the field 
many times before the ball was fielded. 

It should be noted that even with Gogolak we may be picking the 
Giants higher than they deserve. This is a team with gaping holes in both 
lines. On offense, guards Pete Case and Bookie Bolin are the only solid 
performers. Center Greg Larson is first-rate when healthy, as is tackle 
Rosey Brown. But Larsen didn’t regain full mobility of his knee after a 
serious operation prior to the ’65 season, and Brown’s future is clouded 
by a mysterious ailment he came down with after the last Pro Bowl 
game. Bob Scholtz is adequate at center. However, a rookie, Francis 
Peay, is the lone real tackle prospect. All the pro scouts say the 6-4, 250- 
pound No. 1 draft choice from Missouri will make it big his first season 
... but at both tackles? The defensive line returns exactly one regular, 
end Jim Katcavage. The hope is for John LoVetere’s knee to be sound 
again and for ex-linebacker Lou Slaby to make the transition to “the pit” 
up front. The Giants did draft several top prospects, led by 6-6, 260- 
pound Don Davis of Los Angeles State, 235-pound Bill Briggs of Iowa, 
248-pound Charlie Harper of Oklahoma State, 240-pound Bill Matan of 
Kansas State and 237-pound Jeff Smith of USC. But at this point they are 
only names and weights. 

The rest of the defense is mostly young and likely to get younger since 
Giant coaches appear to like Willie Williams’ speed over Dick Lynch’s 
experience at cornerback. This unit helped make up for lack of experience 
last season with its enthusiasm (a euphemism for whomping opponents). 
Henry Carr and Carl Lockhart, secondary regulars on the left side as 
rookies, made numerous mistakes, which they often recovered from with 
pure speed, but they learned. The same was generally true with young 
linebackers Olen Underwood, Jim Carroll and Jerry Hillebrand. 

This wasn’t the end of the Giant rookies last year, though. Except for 
second-year halfback Steve Thurlow, all the running backs were rookies 
—Tucker Frederickson, Ernie Koy, Chuck Mercein and a 215-pound speed- 
ster from Alcorn A&M named Smith Reed. Frederickson was the best, a 
certain superstar of the future, rushing for 659 yards. Despite bothersome 
injuries, Thurlow came on well, too. But the quick and rugged Koy could 
steal the halfback job this season. 

New York’s best move last year was in trading for veteran quarterback 
Earl Morrall, a solid performer who settled the youngsters and who 
should bring them much further this year. He has an outstanding set of 
receivers in Joe Morrison, Aaron Thomas, Homer Jones, Del Shofner (if 
he doesn’t retire), Bob Crespino and two rookies, Roger Reynolds and 
Nebraska star Freeman White, a 6-5, 225-pounder. 

Coach Allie Sherman showed his brass when he started trading away 
old Giants a few years back and when he went with a dozen rookies last 
season. His judgment proved ultimately to be right. This season the 
building continues, and now Sherman has a consistent placekicker to make 
the job easier. Welcome to the hotel business, Pete. 
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DALLAS ° 
OWBOYS 


They’re using a rollout 
quarterback this year—as long 
as the stretchers last 


HEN TOM LANDRY WAS 

coaching football as an as- 
sistant with the Giants he was 
known as something of a defen- 
sive genius. That’s because he was 
something of a defensive genius. 
In his early years as head coach 
of the Cowboys he found it easier 
to build an offense and did so 
while his defense slowly shaped 
up. By 1962 Dallas had one of the 
best offensive teams in pro foot- 
ball, but his defense was what is 
known as “a hard-working unit.” 
Which meant it couldn’t stop op- 
ponents long enough to get off the 
field for a rest. Now things are 
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reversed. Now the defense runs. on the field for three plays, and turns 
things over to the offense, then, four plays later, runs back onto the field. 
So for the last three seasons Tom Landry has been trying to fashion an 
offense. 

The feeling here is that perhaps he’s been trying too hard. He keeps 
trying new things. He keeps trying new things because the last new thing 
he tried failed. Everything he’s tried has been dictated by his personnel. 
When his offensive line was a little short on good old ability, Landry relied 
on a very complex system of blocking to deceive opponents, but mostly it 
confused his own players. And this has been the pattern. Cowboy players 
just wish, sincerely, that they were as smart as Tom Landry so they could 
execute his complexities. But some of them wonder if he wouldn’t have 
been better off going with basic execution from the beginning. 

Last season, after a sluggish first half, the Cowboy offense went more 
and more to rollout plays and the yardage gained and touchdown produc- 
tion picked up considerably. This year, Landry says, ‘““We’re going to in- 
sert the rollout offense into our basie attack. I think it will increase the 
overall effectiveness of our personnel.” It also may increase the need for 
more quarterbacks and stretcher-bearers. Traditionally, rollout quarter- 
backs in pro football have been known for their tremendous bleeding 
ability. Landry is well aware of the danger, but he points out that Don 
Meredith is inclined to this maneuver, second-year man Jerry Rhome is 
college-bred to it, and big Craig Morton shudders at the thought. 

The Cowboys will still use pocket passing half the time, but Landry 
feels he must use a good deal of rollout to spread defenses. This should 
open the middle a bit for his small running backs. One of these will be 
206-pound fullback Don Perkins, who annually takes a terrible beating 
yet still manages to rush for around 700 yards. He is a great little football 
player. He may have a smaller but lightning-fast partner this year. 
Landry plans to try his sensational little safetyman, Mel Renfro, at of- 
fensive halfback. He could be equally sensational there . . . if he lives. 

Renfro and Bob Hayes already form the most exciting kick-return pair 
in pro football and they won’t be hard to watch playing offense together 
either. Hayes gained over 1000 yards on 46 pass-catches as a rookie, scor- 
ing 13 touchdowns. Unlike Gale Sayers, who has to fall off a bit statisti- 
cally, Hayes should get better. Much better. Frank Clarke is an excellent 
receiver at the slot end, but Buddy Dial and Pete Gent were barely ade- 
quate on the flank in ’65. 

Despite the seeming loss of one of the most promising young tackles 
in the league, Ralph Neely (a U.S. Circuit Appeals Court ruled in May 
Neely would have to play with the Houston Oilers, whom he originally 
signed with), Landry loves his offensive line. And despite the loss of 
regular end Maury Youmans to Atlanta, Landry is absolutely ecstatic 
about his defensive line. Bob Lilly and George Andrie play there—two 
of the hardest pass rushers in the East. And they are getting harder. 

The linebackers are a capable crew, fast and agile—Chuck Howley, Lee 
Roy Jordan and Dave Edwards. Jordan is too small to play middle line- 
backer behind other than a big, strong line such as Dallas’, but there he 
should play well. He has the instincts and aggressiveness. The rush men 
and linebackers take a good deal of pressure off the secondary, which is 
good without being great. It will not be nearly as strong if Renfro shifts 
to offense, but since Landry has no outstanding running back other than 
Perkins, you can be sure Mel will get a thorough trial. It will be exciting, 
as things usually are around Tom Landry. 
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EAGLES 


The offense scoreth, and the defense giveth away... 


HE PHILADELPHIA Eagles 

did not have a good defensive 
team last season. The unit was 
occasionally good, but mostly bad 
and sometimes plain old awful. 
But head coach and general man- 
ager Joe Kuharich got even with 
it this spring by trading its cap- 
tain and best linebacker, Maxie 
Baughan. At least, Baughan has 
been known as Philadelphia’s top 
linebacker for the past five years. 
The six-year veteran has played 
in five Pro Bowl games and this 
honor implies a certain degree of 
ability. Now, Baughan has never 
been known as the fastest line- 
backer in pro football, but he is a 
smart, rugged and durable per- 
former. The Los Angeles Rams 
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are overjoyed at the prospect of Maxie working behind their defensive line. 

You can be sure Eagle fans are not too happy. Of course, they weren’t 
too happy when Kuharich traded offensive stars Tommy McDonald and 
Sonny Jurgensen the year he took over as coach. Since Joe still has 14 
years left on his general manager’s contract, he’s not too worried about 
the fan reaction. Besides, he said he had to strengthen his defensive unit 
and he felt the two guys he got were better than the one he gave up. 
(That, basically, is the philosophy of trades in America, folks.) 

The guys he got were second-year men—6-5, 285-pound defensive tackle 
Frank Molden from Jackson State, and 6-5, 232-pound linebacker Fred 
Brown from the University of Miami. Molden was a ninth draft choice of 
the Steelers who was traded before last season started. As a fill-in defender 
for the Rams he showed fine running ability, returning an interception 59 
yards and scoring a touchdown on a fumble recovery. Brown, L.A.’s third 
draft choice a year ago, saw limited action. Said Kuharich: ‘We have 
been searching for a strong interior lineman and we feel Molden should 
add strength to the tackle position. Brown has the height and physical 
attributes desired in a linebacker. Both should add considerably to our 
defensive unit.” 

They can’t hurt it, though Baughan’s loss might. The defense had only 
one other outstanding performer—cornerback Irv Cross. He lined up 
behind Baughan on the right side and reportedly was very upset at the 
loss of his partner (the cornerback often relies on his outside backer for 
help on short passes). Cross is cross about other things, too, and has 
reportedly asked to be traded. The capable ballplayers on defense were 
middle linebacker Dave Lloyd, short on mobility but long on smarts, and 
defensive back Al Nelson, long on speed but short on experience. As a 
rookie Nelson showed fine potential. Kuharich hopes to find similar start- 
ing potential in his first and second draft choices. They were defensive 
ends Randy Beisler (6-4, 245 out of Indiana) and Gary Pettigrew (6-4, 245 
out of Stanford). 

Fortunately, on offense the Eagles developed very well last year. Particu- 
larly after quarterback Norm Snead, who was sidelined early with a bad 
knee, returned to duty. Snead played the best football of his life for the 
rest of the season. And he had two solid running backs behind him. Timmy 
Brown is the best all-round halfback in the East and is probably second 
in the league only to Gale Sayers. Fullback Earl Gross did not play in ’65 
back to his ’64 form, but he is still a young man with a lot of speed under 
his 230 pounds. 

Tight end Pete Retzlaff had his greatest season in ’65 and would be even 
more effective as a wide receiver if Kuharich can find a decent blocking end 
from among Bill Cronin, Jim Kelly, Roger Gill and rookie Ron Duncan 
of Wittenberg. Ray Poage is an adequate split end, but the flanker position 
is weak. The Eagles outbid the Jets for skinny Ben Hawkins of Arizona 
State, and several scouts say he can be a fine receiver as a rookie. 

The offensive line, under the skillful coaching of Dick Stanfel, is the 
best in Philadelphia in ten years—tackles Bob Brown (6-414, 295) and 
Lane Howell (6-5, 272), guards Ed Blaine (6-1, 253) and Jim Skaggs 
(6-3, 250) and center Jim Ringo (6-2, 230). Ringo may need help in his 
14th season, and John Osmond, 6-4, 255, from Tulsa, is the top candidate. 

Philadelphia newspapermen have written unkind things about Joe 
Kuharich, saying he talks a lot but says very little. However, he is the only 
coach in pro football with two players, Timmy Brown and rookie Jim Todd, 
on his roster who are from Ball State. He can’t be all bad. 


Eastern Conference 


WASHINGTON 
REDSKINS 


Key men retired, 
hut the Skins won’t be 
dull. Coach Otto 
Graham says all kinds 
of funny things 


TTO GRAHAM, NEW coach 

of the Washington Redskins, 
sent a letter to his players this @ 
spring which said: “You and I 
know we have the potential to go 
all the way. Only complete dedi- 
cation with 100 percent approach 
in attitude will give us our goal.” 
This was fine. But some of the 
other things he said since taking 
over the Redskins have led peo- 
ple to characterize him as “a 
coach who talks now and thinks 
later.” Unfortunately, some of the 
things he has said reportedly 
alienated a number of his players 
before training camp. In fact, 
some of them may wish to take 
him up on his offer: “Any Red- 
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skin who wants to play in the AFL is welcome to go,’ Otto said. “If he 
does not want to play with the Redskins, we do not want him .. .” That’s 
one statement Graham, as general manager, may regret at contract talks. 

The Redskins have lost more players now than they can spare—line- 
backers Jimmy Carr and Bob Pellegrini both took pro coaching jobs 
and linebacker John Reger has announced his retirement. Instead of be- 
ing surrounded by Indians, middle linebacker Sam Huff is left surrounded 
by inexperience. Chris Hanburger is a lightweight at 218 pounds, but he 
proved to be very fast and a vicious tackler while filling in as a rookie for 
the injured Carr. The other second-year linebacker remaining, Willie 
Adams, is big and strong, but he saw little action last season. 

Washington lost another key man from its defense when cornerback 
Johnny Sample retired (rumors have it he was asked to after breaking 
some team rule near the end of last season). A bit of a wild man, Sample 
was nevertheless one of the best man-to-man coverage men in the Hast. 
The rest of the secondary is first-rate, led by All-Pro safety Paul Krause, 
and including cornerback Lonnie Sanders and strongside safety Jim 
Steffen. Sophomore Rickie Harris and fourth-round draft choice Bill Clay 
from Ole Miss are the inside candidates for Sample’s job. Tommy Walters 
is an excellent safety replacement who could also end up on the corner. 

The rush line, too, is in danger of losing a man. End John Paluck is 
again threatening to enter dental school (how would you like to have a 
guy called Mean John pulling your tooth?). Tackle Fred Williams, who 
in between decorating in-season apartments in a unique style (‘Early 
trash,” says Sonny Jurgensen), has been playing pro football for 14 
years and will need spelling. Pot-bellied, sway-backed Joe Rutgens won’t 
at the other tackle. He’s probably the most underrated pass rusher in the 
league, except by the guys who play against him. No. 2 draft choice Walt 
Barnes (6-3, 250, Nebraska) and No. 5 choice Dick Lemay (6-3, 235, 
Vanderbilt) are the top rush line rookies. 

It’s a shame this defensive unit needs so much rebuilding, because it 
rose from 12th in the league in ’63 to fourth-best in ’64 and was ranked 
No. 2 last year. And its members were on the field most of the time be- 
case the Redskin offense was pretty awful. 

Three rookies make up one side of the line and made the usual first- 
year errors. The veterans weren’t much better. Graham is talking about 
switching one of the rookies, 225-pound Jim Snowden, to tight end. 

Quarterback Sonny Jurgensen appears to be in for another bloody sea- 
son. This also is a shame, because he’s still the best quarterback in the 
East. He had several bad games on his own last year, but the poor line 
play, “Look out!” blocking from his running backs and dropped passes 
by his receivers were the prime reasons the team didn’t move. 

Washington’s leading receivers were Bobby Mitchell (60 catches for 
866 yards and six touchdowns—all lows for him) and halfback Charley 
Taylor (40 receptions for 575 yards). Taylor’s poor season (a 2.8-yard 
average in rushing for 402 yards) was the result of a foot injury that 
never stopped bothering him, mentally and physically. The Redskin’s other 
ends were very average and their fullback seemed to be missing all year. 
George Hughley is a 230-pound sprinter, but is a halfback-style runner 
and, having come down from Canada in ’65, can’t block. Former Ohio 
State All-America Bob Ferguson, former Viking Tom Michel and last 
year’s Ohio State fullback, Tom Barrington, will get trials. One big plus 
for the team is placekicker Charlie Gogolak, the NCAA record-setter. 

Overall, though, prospects do not look good for the Redskins in Otto 
Graham’s first year as coach. But Otto will make things interesting. 


Eastern Conference 


PITTSBURGH 
STEELERS 


They have eight solid linebackers. 
Now if only some of ’em could 
pass, catch or run with a hall... 


ILL AUSTIN, who takes over 
the Steelers this season from 
the unfortunate Mike Nixon, has 
built a reputation in Green Bay 
and Los Angeles as an excellent 
pro coach. He will have to be to 
fashion a winning team in 1966. 
This is the kind of season the 
Steelers had in 1965: they lost to 
the Packers, 41-9, lost to the 49- 
ers, 27-17, lost to the Giants, 23- 
13, lost to the Browns, 24-19, lost 
to the Cardinals, 20-7, beat the 
Eagles, 20-14, beat the Cowboys, 
22-18, lost to the Cardinals, 21-17, 
lost to the Cowboys, 24-17, lost 
to the Redskins, 31-3, lost to 
the Browns, 42-21, lost to the 
Giants, 35-10, lost to the Eagles, 
47-13, lost to the Redskins, 35-14. 
You put that all together, it don’t 
exactly spell m-o-t-h-e-r. 

Still, you look at any team in 
professional football with that 
kind of record and you're sure to 
find key injuries. The Steelers, 
who’ve been noted for injuries in 
recent years, couldn’t have been 
hit harder. Their best running 
back, John Henry Johnson, was 
sidelined by a knee operation 
after rushing for over 1000 yards 
in each of the two preceding 
seasons. 


went 
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But probably even more damaging was another pre-season injury, to 
young quarterback Bill Nelsen. He beat out the competition (what little 
there was of it) for the starting job. However, he twisted his knee and 
was hampered all season. Initially, the injury seemed minor, but the 
more Nelsen played—and got hit—the worse it became. This is why, in 
the last four games, the Steelers were demolished. Still Nelsen played, on 
virtually one leg, displaying a remarkable amount of courage. He hadn’t 
had a chance to play much in his first two seasons in Pittsburgh and by 
the time he began to look like a pro quarterback, they took that leg 
away from him. But Nelsen learned a great deal, his knee is fine again 
after surgery and he will get another chance this year. Behind him is 
another youngster with a stronger arm, Tommy Wade. 

Whoever quarterbacks will need better protection from the offensive 
line. After reviewing Steeler films, Austin said, ‘Sometimes the ball was 
already in the quarterback’s hands before the line made its initial charge. 
Such an error is enough to break down any offense.” A former star guard, 
Austin is certain to rebuild this unit, once a Pittsburgh strength. Two 
rookies who will get long looks here are No. 1 draft choice Larry Gagner, 
a 6-3, 240-pound tackle from Florida, and No. 3 choice Pat Killorin, a 
6-2, 225-pound center from Syracuse. 

Johnson will attempt a comeback at fullback, vying principally no doubt 
with another first draft choice, 240-pounder Dick Leftridge from West 
Virginia. Dick Hoak, a tough little inside runner who led the team in rush- 
ing with 426 yards, should get first crack at halfback. Behind him are 
veterans Clarence Peaks, Theron Sapp and young Cannonball Butler. 

The Steelers had only one solid end in 65, Gary Ballman, probably the 
best athlete on the squad. Rookie Roy Jefferson showed promise as a 
wide receiver until injured. The team had no capable tight end and former 
secondary star Clendon Thomas spent the whole season working either 
in the slot or at split end. Fullback Mike Lind, a good blocker with soft 
hands, may be switched to the closed end in training camp. Veteran Lee 
Folkins and second-year man John Hilton will also be tried there. 

Fortunately for Steeler fans, the team’s defense is strong. In fact, 
the rush line is one of the best in the East. It features three very hard 
quarterback smashers—ends Ben McGee and John Baker and tackle 
Chuck Hinton. McGee is 6-3, 250 pounds, Baker is 6-6, 270, and Hinton 
is 6-5, 265. The other tackle, veteran Riley Gunnels, is a “reader” who pro- 
tects before he commits himself, thus providing balance. The backup men 
are 6-4, 280-pound Ken Kortas and 6-3, 245-pound Fran Mallick. 

The secondary has lost Bob Sherman to Atlanta, but should be better 
nevertheless with the return of Clendon Thomas to free safety. Jim Brad- 
shaw is a good strong safety. The cornerbacks are swift and competent, 
too—Brady Keys and Marv Woodson. Both are in addition capable kick-re- 
turners. 

By far Pittsburgh’s strongest position is linebacker. No other team in 
pro football has eight linebackers. “We will have so many good linebackers 
running around,” says defensive coach Vern Torgeson, “that it’s going 
to be hard to make a choice of the starting three.” The eight are Rod 
Breedlove (who filled in ably for injured middle backer Myron Pottios 
early last season), Pottios, former Viking John Campbell, Andy Russell 
(out of the army), former Packer Gene Breen, former 49er Ed Pine, Bob 
Schmitz, Bill Saul (out last year with a kidney injury) and highly re- 
garded rookie Dave Tobey of Oregon. Now if only a few of these men 
could run with a football or pass a football or catch a football. . . - 


You cross a Bear, 
a Cardinal, a Ram, a 
Lion, a Colt and 
a Redskin, what do you 
get? No, fans, not 
a Becaralicore—you get 
a new kinda Falcon! 
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ATLANTA 
FALCONS 


HEN GEORGE WILSON, former Detroit Lion coach and now 

coach of the AFL’s newest team, the Miami Dolphins, saw the 
players the NFL teams sold to their expansion team, he giggled. Wil- 
son said he wished his team were playing in the same league as the 
Atlanta Falcons. Frankly, we don’t blame George. The AFL owners 
were much more generous than the NFL owners, having provided the 
Dolphins with 21 players (of 32 selected) who were starters for at 
least a portion of last season. 

But, as we said, the AFL owners were unusually generous. As ex- 
pansion teams normally go, the Falcons did about as well as could 
be expected. And at least they got some potentially good players in the 
college draft (something the Dallas Cowboys didn’t get while the 
Minnesota Vikings did a year later and established themselves sooner) . 

Atlanta’s top draft choices included All-America linebacker Tommy 
Nobis (6-3, 230, Texas), All-America defensive back Nick Rassas (6-0, 
192, Notre Dame), tight end Phil Sheridan (6-4, 220, Notre Dame), 
defensive back Ken Reaves (6-3, 200, Norfolk State), fullback Willie 
Asbury (6-1, 225, Kent State), flanker Charles Casey (6-1, 195, 
Florida), offensive tackles Jerry Jones (6-3, 277, Bowling Green) and 
Marty Kahn (6-4, 240, North Texas State), and quarterbacks Randy 
Johnson (6-3, 192, Texas A&I) and Steve Sloan (6-0, 185, Alabama). 
A good nucleus to build upon. 

Since no really experienced middle linebacker was picked up and 
since Nobis got all that bonus money, he’ll definitely be a starter. Be- 
sides, he appears capable of starting for many teams even as a rookie. 
Since Errol Linden (a Viking regular) is the lone veteran offensive 
tackle, Jerry Jones could be a starter, too. Elsewhere veterans will 
likely open as coach Norb Hecker brings along his rookies slowly. A 
possible exception here is at quarterback. Dennis Claridge from the 
Packers is the only veteran passer, and his pro-game experience is so 
limited he’s virtually on a par with Johnson and Sloan. 

There are several good veterans, though. Alex Hawkins played be- 
hind Jimmy Orr and Raymond Berry with the Colts and asked to be 
traded for that reason. He’ll play in Atlanta. Sam Williams was still 
an outstanding defensive end with the Lions, but he was outspoken 
about management policies. He'll play in Atlanta. Other capable 
veterans include guard Dan Grimm (from the Packers), linebacker 
Bill Jobko (Vikings), safetyman Larry Benz (Browns), flanker Dale 
Messer (49ers), defensive tackle Chuck Sieminski (49ers), defensive 
end Maury Youmans (Cowboys), fullback Ernie Wheelwright 
(Giants), defensive back Bob Sherman (Steelers), offensive tackle Ed 
Cook (Cardinals) and halfback Danny Lewis (Redskins). 

The Falcons may even win a game in their first season. 
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GREEN BAY PACKERS 


On the Hornung of a dilemma: With all that talent, whom do you play? 


BALTIMORE COLTS 


They gained a quarterback but lost two linemen 


CHICAGO BEARS 


Halas was no fool when he parted with his money 


MINNESOTA VIKINGS 


Oh, well, the Russians’ first five-year plan didn’t work either 


SAN FRANCISCO 49ERS 


Out of the West, with a hi-ho Brodie, comes an attack to quicken a fan’s heart 


LOS ANGELES RAMS 


It didn’t take Allen long to get them Moore, but they still need much more 


DETROIT LIONS 


They're snarling a lot these days—at their coach 


NOTE: This section based on team rosters through June 1, though trades—and local draft boards—could change team potential. 


Western Conference 


GREEN BAY 
PACKERS 


Three prize draft picks add depth 
to a championship club already loaded 
for Bear...and Colt...and Viking 


OW DO YOU FIGURE the 

world champions to come up 
with the best-quality draft? You 
don’t, of course, but general man- 
ager-coach Vince Lombardi has 
beaten the system once again. 
First he made Texas Tech half- 
back Donny Anderson a No. 1 
future pick after the ’64 season. 
Then last year he got an addi- 
tional No. 1 pick through a trade. 
That moved the Packers way up 
in the selection order and they 
plucked off Illinois fullback Jim 
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Grabowski, And when Green Bay got to its second first-round choice, it 
took 250-pound guard Gale Gillingham of Minnesota, an outstanding pro 
rospect. 

‘ Lombardi seems to have gone after exactly the same kind of offensive 
combination that symbolizes the Packers’ success in recent years. When 
you think of the Packer attack at its best, you think of halfback Paul 
Hornung running the option to the outside, with guards Fuzzy Thurston 
and Jerry Kramer pulling out to lead the way like a matched pair of bull- 
dozers. Or you think of fullback Jim Taylor crashing through—through 
a hole quite often opened up by Thurston or Kramer. These fellows have 
helped bring the Packers four Western titles and three World Champion- 
ships. Now, though, none of them is less than 30 and it’s time to groom 
their successors. Through the last draft, Lombardi has made one heckuva 
start. 

The presence of Hornung, Anderson, Taylor and Grabowski and fifth 
running back Elijah Pitts emphasizes another Packer hallmark—depth. 
Green Bay is so well-stocked at position after position that it seems capable 
of fielding a second-team unit nearly the equal of several NFL first teams. 
Take the passreceivers. Not long ago this was a Packer sore spot. No more. 
With Carroll Dale at split end and Boyd Dowler at flanker, there are two 
excellent deep men. Which leaves, as backup men, veterans Bob Lang and 
Max McGee and Anderson’s Texas Tech teammate, Jeff White. There are 
no All-Pros at tight end, but still several solid football players—Bill An- 
derson, Marv Fleming, Allen Brown (injured in last year’s college All- 
Star game) and All-America Tony Jeter. 

Depth abounds, too, in the defensive backfield. Left halfback Herb Adder- 
ley and right safety Willie Wood made All-Pro last year for the third time 
and led the league’s best secondary. Neither is yet 30. Two fellows even 
younger—left safety Tom Brown and right halfback Doug Hart—moved 
into starting roles in ’65 and did well enough. Bob Jeter and Hank Grem- 
minger are strong replacements and there are some good youngsters— 
especially Wally Mahle and Bill Symons. 

Any doubts about the Packers’ quarterback reserve strength had to be 
dispelled in the playoff game against the Colts when Zeke Bratowski took 
over for injured Bart Starr and directed the winning attack. The lesson 
learned by Baltimore, however, has caused the Packers to look for a third 
quarterback to replace Dennis Claridge, who was picked up by Atlanta. 
The Packers may have gotten the man in 6-5 Ron Smith, traded by the 
Rams for halfback Tom Moore. 

If the depth dwindles anywhere, it’s perhaps in both lines, but even there 
it’s hard to find many weaknesses—except maybe advanced age. Bill Curry 
will be battling Ken Bowman at center and Steve Wright can be expected 
to do the job when filling in for offensive tackles Bob Skoronski and 
Forrest Gregg. On defense, ends Willie Davis and Lionel Aldridge and 
tackles Henry Jordan and Ron Kostelnik provide a light but mobile and 
devastating frontal assault, supported by 260-pound Lloyd Voss. The line- 
backing is both splendid and young. Ray Nitschke in the middle is flanked 
by Lee Roy Caffey and Dave Robinson, with Tommy Crutcher as good a 
fourth man as there is. 

Things are going so well for the Packers that their one big weakness in 
’64—placekicking—has turned into an important plus. Don Chandler, 
acquired from the Giants, made 17 of 26 fieldgoal attempts, including the 
tying and winning ones in the Colt playoff game. The Packers now can 
beat you every conceivable way. 


Western Conference 


BALTIMOR 
COLTS 


In ’65 the defense 
was on the spot. This 
year it’s the offense 


EFORE LAST SEASON the 

Baltimore defense seemed to 
be in trouble, despite the fact 
that this facet of the game is 
coach Don Shula’s_ specialty. 
Perennial All-Pro end Gino Mar- 
chetti had been coaxed out of 
retirement in *64, but last year 
he wouldn’t change his mind. 
Then linebacker Bill Pellington 
also called it a career. Shula 
traded and juggled to plug the 
gaps. The unit he ended up with 
wasn’t quite the league’s best, but 
it surprised a lot of people—may- 
be even Shula. It helped take the 
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Colts all the way to a Western Conference playoff game with the Packers. 

This year there’s a similar situation in the offensive line. Two of the 
most underrated men in the NFL—right guard Alex Sandusky and right 
tackle George Preas—have retired. When you have to replace two fine 
veterans like that on one side of the line, you have problems. Their retire- 
ments break up a great offensive line. But it had been imminent. The Colts’ 
line was an aging one, and still includes center Dick Szymanski, 33, and 
guard Jim Parker, 32. 

The Colts can at least be thankful the retirements didn’t all come at 
once. The veterans will be able to take some of the pressure off rookie 
Sam Ball and five-year man Dan Sullivan. The Colts drafted Ball (Ken- 
tucky) No. 1 and think he can do the job right away. But he and Sullivan 
still must prove themselves. 

Preparing for the day when Parker and Szymanski also will have to be 
replaced, Shula has plans for working in some other youngsters. “Butch 
Allison and Dave Ellis [both 250-pound rookies] could shake things up a 
little,” says Shula. And second-year man Glen Ressler, Szymanski’s heir 
apparent, will be working at defensive tackle as well as center. The only 
lineman with both experience and youth is excellent tackle Bob Vogel. 

Baltimore’s going to need all the line protection it can get, because its 
ground attack is rather delicate. None of the runners seem capable of 
getting more than 500 yards for the season. Halfback Lenny Moore, of 
course, once could get you much more, but he’s 32 and will be happy just 
playing every game. Tom Matte is capable but by far the most sensational 
thing he’s ever done was his fill-in quarterbacking last year, not his second- 
string halfbacking. Jerry Hill is the No. 1 fullback but you get the feeling 
that the Colts get more enthused about Tony Lorick, who was plagued by 
injuries his first two seasons. 

Adding still further doubts to the offense will be the condition of quarter- 
backs John Unitas and Gary Cuozzo. Unitas had ligaments repaired in his 
right knee and Cuozzo is coming off a separated left shoulder. Unitas, of 
course, is football’s best and Cuozzo is the top No. 2 man. When they’re 
healthy and throwing to receivers like split end Raymond Berry, flanker 
Jimmy Orr and tight end John Mackey, there’s no better all-round passing 
attack anywhere. Each receiver caught 40 or more passes last year, with 
Berry tops at 58. 

Off last year’s performances, Baltimore for once doesn’t seem to have 
many defensive problems. With Steve Stonebreaker, Dennis Gaubatz and 
Don Shinnick at linebackers and Ted Davis challenging one of them for 
a job, the Colts are very well set there. Tackles Fred Miller and Billy Ray 
Smith are small but effective. Baltimore now has former Washington and 
New York first-stringer Andy Stynchula to use at end, along with Lou 
Michaels and Ordell Braase. Michaels also does the placekicking and had 
an excellent ’65 season. 

The defensive backfield is also a good one. It’s headed by All-Pro corner- 
back Bob Boyd, who led the NFL last year with nine interceptions. Lenny 
Lyles is the other cornerback and Jerry Logan is one safety. The Colts are 
toying with the idea of having a free safety this year, to be manned by Jim 
Welch or Alvin Haymond. Haymond is an exciting ballplayer, gaining over 
1000 yards last year returning punts and kickoffs. 

The Colts are a well-balanced ballclub, which proved to be their greatest 
strength last year. If the balance is maintained, they’ll be challenging the 
Packers once again. If it isn’t, they’ll be hard-pressed to stave off the 
Bears, Vikings and 49ers. 


CHICAGO BEARS 


How far can Butkus and Sayers take them? 


BOUT THE LAST person 
you figured to get involved 

in the pro football bidding war 
was the Bears’ coach and owner, 
George Halas. With Papa Bear’s 
skinflint reputation over the 
years, he wouldn’t be mistaken 
for Santa Claus even if he wore a 
red suit and a long white beard. 
Well, as it turned out, Halas was 
just about the last man into the 
war. But when he arrived, it was 
in typical Halas fashion—with 
calculating shrewdness. Instead 
of buying up everybody in sight, 
he offered most of the big ’65 
bonus money to just two players 
—halfback Gale Sayers and mid- 
dle linebacker Dick Butkus. They 
proved to be cheap at twice the 
price. They were the two best 
rookies in the NFL in ’65, the two 
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best on one team in years. Both seem capable of ranking among the all- 
time greats before they’re through. And because of them, a team that was 
lacking lustre in ’64 came to life overnight. 

By the time Sayers and Butkus and some lower-priced rookies got un- 
tracked, the Bears had lost their first three games. But they lost just two 
more and turned around their 5-9 record of ’64. By December many people 
were calling them the best team in pro football, despite a season-ending 
loss to Minnesota. It would seem difficult, therefore, not to extend the Bears’ 
progress report into this season and conclude they could take it all. 

We’ve avoided the temptation, not because we’re unimpressed by the 
Bears’ precocious youngsters, but because of a shaky situation involving 
some aged veterans. Chicago especially could be hurting on defense. Last 
year it held opponents to 14 or less points in seven of its last 11 games. 
A significant fact here is that the defense picked up noticeably once corner 
linebacker Larry Morris, who reported late, began helping out the Bears’ 
inexperienced linebackers. This year, though, Larry insists he will play 
either in Atlanta, or not at all. Which would mean 205-pound Jim Purnell 
or rookie Doug Buffone taking his place. And at the other corner is 35-year- 
old Joe Fortunato, who won’t be around much longer. Butkus is going to 
have quite a workout this year. ; 

There’s a big problem up front, too, if defensive end Doug Atkins retires 
as planned. Even at 36, Atkins is one of the best. Without Atkins, Dick 
Evey and Ed O’Bradovich will be the ends, backed up by versatile George 
Seals, who also is listed as the starting left tackle. Pre-season depth charts 
have 276-pound rookie Franklin McRae and eight-year man Bob Kilcullen 
as the right tackles. The overall impression is that the line and linebackers 
are in a state of flux and that, like last year, it may take a while for things 
to stabilize. Not helping either is the loss of brilliant defensive coach 
George Allen, who takes over the Rams. The defensive backfield lines up 
pretty much as it has the past few years—Bennie McRae as one cornerback 
and Roosevelt Taylor and Richie Pettibon as safeties. Cornerback Dave 
Whitsell could lose out to rookie Charlie Brown of Syracuse. 

Surprisingly, the Bears were terrors on offense last year. The two 
biggest surprises were Sayers and journeyman quarterback Rudy Bukich. 
It'll be even more surprising, though, if both fellows can repeat their ’65 
success. After all, Sayers set an NFL record of 22 touchdowns. And how 
can you figure Bukich, age 34, to lead all the passers once again? If any- 
thing happens to Bukich, the Bears have only Billy Wade (a 34-year-old 
who seems to have lost his 63 championship form) and Larry Rakestraw. 

About as solid as any Bears department is the pass-receiving. Flanker 
Johnny Morris (53 receptions last year) is always dangerous, there are 
two fine young spread ends in Jimmy Jones and Dick Gordon. Mike Ditka, 
when he’s not injured, is the best tight end in football. 

When it comes to running, Sayers will do just about everything, includ- 
ing punt and kickoff returns. Jon Arnett backs him up and the fullbacks 
are Ronnie Bull and Andy Livingston. Sayers, of course, is the whole show. 
The offensive line is solid and mature—All-Pro center Mike Pyle, guards 
Jim Cadile and Mike Rabold and tackles Bob Wetoska and Herman Lee. 
If either falters, rookie Frank Cornish, 285 pounds, is likely to fill in. Roger 
Leclerc does the kicking. 

The Bears seem to have an offense far superior to the one with which 
they won the ’63 world title. But as long as it relies on Bukich and Wade, 
the quarterbacking will be doubtful. And the defense doesn’t figure to be 
as good as in ’63, maybe not as good as last year. 


Unless Minnesota 
gets more help from 
its ““special 
team,’’ it’ll he a 
very ordinary team 


INNESOTA WAS A confus- 

ing, disappointing ballclub 
last year, but it had enough 
endearing qualities to give coach 
Norm Van Brocklin second 
thoughts about resigning. What 
Van Brocklin may have thought 
about was a young team with one 
of the NFL’s best offenses and a 
defense that wasn’t really as bad 
as it appeared. Maybe, too, the 
Dutchman felt he couldn’t turn 
his back on a team for which he 
had been the mid-wife back in 
1961. Or perhaps Van Brocklin 
just didn’t want to be labeled a 
quitter. Whatever the reason, or 
combination of reasons, he’ll be 
back this year and you can bet 
that the Vikings’ training camp 
will once again be the salt mine 
of the NFL. 

A Van Brocklin-coached team 
is so well-conditioned that it 
usually has a jump on many other 
clubs. The Vikings are especially 
tough in exhibition games and 
last year they won all five. This, 
however, made for false opti- 
mism. Their opponents were 
Eastern Conference teams, and 
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once the Vikings got into regular-season play against the Western clubs, 
title hopes quickly disintegrated. They finished 7-7, tied for fifth. 

Most people look at the 403-point total given up by the Viking defense 
(worst in the league) and figure this is where the breakdown took place. 
They’re only partially right. The Vikings were victimized in large part 
by the “forgotten” element of pro football—the special teams. For ex- 
ample, Fred Cox is an outstanding placekicker (23 of 35 field goals last 
year) but his kickoffs weren’t always long enough, and then the Vikings 
would make additional mistakes and allow their opponents to run the ball 
back farther than they should have. And when the other team kicked off, 
the Vikings frequently fumbled or used poor judgment deciding when to 
run the ball out of the end zone. Mistakes like these can put a team into the 
hole so quickly it can never catch up. It happened to the Vikings in ’66. 

Fortunately for the Vikings, this kind of weakness can be corrected 
through extra training drills. Maybe more of a problem is the secondary, 
where too many mental mistakes were made. Ed Sharockman and George 
Rose are on the corners, with Jeff Jordan, Larry Vargo and Karl Kassulke 
back at safety. Kassulke is Van Brocklin’s kind of player. “That little devil 
saved our bacon plenty of times,” says the coach. “He’s a brave kid.” 

The Vikings are strongest defensively at linebacker. They have two 
fine middle backers in Rip Hawkins and Lonnie Warwick and John Kirby 
and Roy Winston are the holdover outside men. Somebody could lose a 
job to rookie Don Hansen (Illinois). 

Van Brocklin is far less enthused over the ’65 performance of the front 
four. He did not appreciate the lack of effective pass rushing he got from 
ends Jim Marshall and Carl Eller. He’s tried to shake them up by publicly 
pushing young Gary Larsen, who can also play tackle. Larsen makes an 
ideal swing man and presents a challenge not only to Marshall and Eller 
but also to tackles Paul Dickson and Jim Prestel. In addition, the Vikings’ 
No. 1 draft choice was tackle Jerry Shay. 

If Minnesota can put the defense together to go with its rousing offense, 
it could be the title contender people expected it to be last year. As so often 
happens in a “down” year, even the offense last season—as good as it 
was—had problems. Fullback Bill Brown missed a lot of training camp 
work with a shoulder injury and halfback Tommy Mason was injured 
during the season. When they’re healthy, there’s no finer running combina- 
tion. Phil King is an excellent backup man. 

Making that offense so devastating, of course, are the many talents of 
scrambling quarterback Fran Tarkenton. When he decided to run in ’65, 
he averaged 6.4 yards a carry. When he passed, he hit on 52 percent and 
had only 11 intercepted. Van Brocklin has become accustomed to Tarken- 
ton’s runabout ways, but he would like him to get rid of the ball a little 
faster. It’ll make the job of receivers Tom Hall, Paul Flatley and Hal 
Bedsole just that much easier. They’re a good group of passcatchers and 
there’s nothing wrong with fullback Brown, who caught 41 last year. 

The offensive line is another Viking plus. Only tackle Errol Linden is 
lost from the group that included guards Milt Sunde and Larry Bowie, 
center Mick Tingelhoff and tackle Grady Alderman. Linden, lost to Atlanta, 
will be replaced either by rookie Doug Davis (Kentucky) or second-year 
man Archie Sutton. You figure this group has got to be good, the way it 
gives Tarkenton time to scramble. 

“You know,” says Van Brocklin, “they say you have to have the bad 
year before you have a real good one.” If there is any virtue in adversity, 
leave it to Van Brocklin to find it. 
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Is that offense real? 
Even if it is, the defense 
could be a nightmare 


peer ore LAST season you 
had to figure the only way 
John Brodie would make it as a 
Magazine cover-boy would be on 
his good looks. On his quarter- 
backing? Forget it. But there he 
is, folks—on the cover of PRO 
FOOTBALL ALMANAC, and we 
didn’t even ask him to take off 
his helmet, We liked his quarter- 
backing just fine in 65, and so 
did the 49ers. Brodie had given 
a glimpse of coming attractions 
in ’64, but last season was by far 
his best in a nine-year career. He 
guided the NFL’s most exciting 
and well-balanced attack and 
helped lift the 49ers from last 
place to fourth. 

Just as Brodie led all passers 
in completions (a record 242 in 
391 attempts), split end Dave 
Parks led all receivers in recep- 
tions (80). Flanker Bernie Casey 
was fifth in the NFL with 59 and 
Brodie, along with backup quar- 
terback George Mira, completed 
84 more to the running backs. 

Speaking of running backs, 
things weren’t bad there, either. 
Oft-injured John David Crow 
found his health in San Fran- 
cisco, as the 49ers were betting 
he would when they traded for 
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him from St. Louis. Halfback Crow rushed for 514 yards, improvement 
indeed for a club whose leading rusher the year before (Dave Kopay) 
had had just 271. : 

And even better than that, the 49ers came up with a rookie fullback in 
Ken Willard. He may not be another Jim Brown, but he could well be 
another Jim Taylor before long. The 6-2, 230-pounder from North Caro- 
lina rushed for 778 yards and caught 32 passes. 

Coach Jack Christiansen has assembled a dazzling, versatile attack. And 
it can get its plays under way because of a solid line that returns intact 
for the third straight year. Center Bruce Bosley, an il-year-man, comes 
off his best season ever. Guards John Thomas and Howard Mudd made 
the running game especially effective and Walt Rock and Len Rohde 
worked well at tackles. The interior men, along with blocking tight end 
Monty Stickles, allowed Brodie to be caught trying to pass just 14 times, 
low mark in the NFL. 

As nice as all this sounds, you can’t help wondering if it was for real. 
A quarterback once in danger of losing his job makes like Unitas. A 
veteran halfback, rapped in the past for fumbling and plagued by physical 
misfortune, suddenly has nothing go wrong. A rookie fullback is sensa- 
tional. No one can stop the split end. There are no serious injuries to the 
entire offensive platoon. 

We can’t believe that everything will run so smoothly a second time. 
It seldom does in the NFL, and especially in the Western Conference, 
where most of the might is. For the 49ers to move up in the standings, 
they would have to do much better against the Big Three—Packers, Colts, 
Bears. Against them last year San Francisco was 1-4-1, winning only the 
opening game of the season from the Bears. And that victory was reversed, 
61-20, later on. 

What makes the 49ers chances for improvement most suspect, however, 
is the defense. It gave up 402 points and was bailed out only because the 
offense ran up a league-leading 421. Only twice were opponents held to 
less than 21 points. Inexperience and injuries hit hard, so that the defense 
seldom lined up the same way twice. 

Deciding that they were well set offensively, the 49ers concentrated on 
drafting defensive players. Top rookies include Stan Hindman, to be tried 
at end; defensive backs Dan Bland and Mel Phillips, and tackle Charlie 
Johnson. But with the exception of the 232-pound Hindman, a Mississippi 
All-America, Christensen will be counting mostly on the holdovers from 
last season. 

Two of the league’s better linemen are tackle Charlie Krueger and end 
Clark Miller. Roland Lakes teams with Krueger and it’s hoped Hindman 
will flank one side along with Dan Colchico. If Hindman doesn’t work out 
there, they’ll try him at linebacker, where injury especially took its toll 
last year, Mike Dowdle and Matt Hazeltine were both out at times, forcing 
rookies Ed Beard and Jack Chapple to play perhaps sooner than they were 
ready. Dave Wilcox is the left linebacker. 

In the secondary there is experience with Jim Johnson, Elbert Kim- 
brough and Kermit Alexander. A fourth man has to be found from among 
second-year men Wayne Swinford and George Donnelly. One thing’s 
certain, this is one of the league’s fastest secondaries. 

We may not make many friends in San Francisco, but until the offense 
sie twice and the defense once, we can’t see the 49ers as a title 
contender. 
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Shook loose from Halas’ Bear-hug, 
Allen is on his own and building a team 
not for all seasons, but this one 
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T TIMES THIS year the 

Rams could look more like 
an expansion team than Atlanta. 
Not in performance, necessarily, 
but in personnel. New head coach 
George Allen has scoured the 
league and traded for a combina- 
tion of aging talent and promis- 
ing rookies. Allen’s battle plan is 
to give the Rams a winner his 
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very first season and to break in the youngsters slowly. 

Allen inherited a particularly curious defensive situation and it could 
be a true test of his talents—the same talents which masterminded the 
Bears’ great ’63 defense. He has a front four that makes him the envy of 
nearly every coach in the league. In ends Dave Jones and Lamar Lundy 
and tackle Merlin Olsen, he has three great pass rushers. Tackle Rosey 
Grier is almost impossible to run against. — 

But once Allen looked past these four, he had troubles. First of all, there 
was virtually no relief help for the line. And worse than that, the line- 
backer and secondary situations were a mess. When linebackers Jack 
Pardee and Mike (Tarzan) Henry retired last year, the Rams were forced 
to go with rookies Doug Woodlief and Tony Guillory, supported by ex- 
Packer veteran Dan Currie. The rookies made mistakes, and since Allen 
feels a linebacker’s most productive years come between ages 29 and 35, 
more mature help was sought. Allen found it quickly. First he coaxed 
Pardee, 29, out of retirement. Then he did the same with middle backer 
Bill George, who had played for Allen in Chicago. Finally, Allen pulled 
his biggest coup by getting Maxie Baughan, 28, from the Bagles. Baughan 
was Philadelphia’s defensive captain and has played in the Pro Bowl five 
out of his six NF'L seasons. Add these fellows to Currie and you have a lot 
of All-Pro experience. And George is the only one in his 30s. 

Now that the linebacker problems seem solved for the moment, Allen 
will have his biggest headaches in the secondary. When left cornerback 
Aaron Martin broke his arm early last season, defensive captain Eddie 
Meador usually found himself playing with three rookies—Clancy Williams 
and Dan Mcllhany at the corners and former Viking Chuck Lamson at 
left safety. The result: 11 interceptions, the NFL’s lowest total by a 
secondary in ’65. Allen will be counting on the same five this year, along 
with rookies George Youngblood and Bob Sherlag. But there’s no question 
that the youngsters will be helped along by the experienced linebackers. 

Aside from a 42-7 victory over Cleveland (in which quarterback Roman 
Gabriel threw five touchdown passes), the Rams weren’t exactly an offen- 
sive powerhouse last year. Only fullback Dick Bass had any decent rushing 
yardage (549). The Rams needed help at halfback and now may have it in 
Tom Moore, 27. At Green Bay and playing behind Paul Hornung, Tom 
was often called football’s best second-string halfback. Of course, he was 
aided by a much superior line. With the Rams he’ll be counting on 
tackles Joe Carollo and Charlie Cowan, guards Joe Scibelli and Don Chuy 
and center Ken Iman to open the holes. No. 1 draft choice Tom Mack 
(Michigan) is expected to work in quickly. 

Allen has a most curious situation at quarterback. Until Bill Munson - 
hurt his knee last year, he had started the first ten games and the Rams 
had won just once. Gabriel took over and he won three out of four—against 
Green Bay, St. Louis and Cleveland. Even more curious was the Oakland 
Raiders’ claim this past May that they had signed Gabriel to a contract 
effective in ’67. Whatever happens in the future, Gabe will still be around 
this season, forcing Allen to be psychic and go with the right quarterback 
at the right time. Number three man is rookie Billy Anderson, the nation’s 
leading collegiate passer last year at Tulsa. If receivers Tom McDonald 
(flanker), Marlin McKeever (tight end) and Jack Snow (split end) per- 
form as well as last year, the Rams’ passing should be more than adequate. 

Allen’s bringing a reputation for defensive genius and he has the per- 
sonnel that might help him live up to it, The offense, however, seems only 
slightly improved. 


VERYTIME YOU SEE the 
Lions’ pitiful offense in ac- 
tion, you wonder how long it’ll 
be before their marvelous defen- 
sive unit shrugs its shoulders in 
disgust and says, “What’s the 
use?” Even with the NFL’s No. 1 
defensive performance last year, 
Detroit could win just six games. 
Its passing broke down at crucial 
moments and the Lions lost far 
more close games than a good 
team has a right to. Barring a big 
trade, they will have done little 
to improve the attack for ’66. 
Mix in the retirement of some im- 
portant men and stir in a little 
dissension and the question of the 
day becomes: “Are the Lions 
headed for the bottom?” 
Probably the safest bet to make 
about the Lions is that if they do 
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The Lions won’t he kings of the 
Western jungle—not as long as they are 
stirred up by their own management 
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sink to last, coach Harry Gilmer is likely to sink too—right out of the 
picture. Gilmer, who wears a cowboy hat and boots, had trouble winning 
his players’ respect last year. Split end Gail Cogdill helped spotlight the 
problem when he allegedly criticized Gilmer at a post-season banquet. 
Cogdill later denied it, but the Lions still suspended him for several months 
and fined him $1000. Other Lions grumbled about the coaching, too, and 
grumblings are familiar sounds when a once-proud club descends into 
second-division haplessness. 

The Lions became so concerned about player morale that they gave their 
most valuable man—All-Pro defensive tackle Alex Karras—seven one- 
year contracts to run consecutively. But morale may not be the Lions’ only 
problem, even on defense. They lost defensive end Sam Williams to Atlanta 
and will have to go with second-year man Larry Hand. At the other end 
is 33-year-old Darris McCord, backed only by rookies Bill Sullivan and 
Ralph Dunlap. This situation is going to place a tremendous burden on 
tackles Karras and Roger Brown. 

Missing from the ’66 Lions will also be the on-field leadership of middle 
linebacker Joe Schmidt. Wally Hilgenberg and Mike Lucci will get the 
chance to inherit his spot, but neither will ever “replace” him. Wayne 
Walker at right backer is the NFL’s best. The left side is unsettled, with 
Ernie Clark or Lucci the most likely candidates. ‘ 

The defensive backfield appears to be the Lions’ strongest single depart- 
ment, provided left cornerback Bobby Thompson recovers from a bad leg. 
On the other side is All-Pro Dick LeBeau, oldest man in the backfield at 28. 
The safeties are Bruce Maher and Wayne Rasmussen, both excellent 
tacklers and pass defenders. 

Last year the Lions expected strong passing but they traded the wrong 
quarterback and the receiving situation was a mess. Dumping Earl Mor- 
rall, Detroit had to go all the way with Milt Plum, who responded with 
his worst NFL season in a nine-year career. He’ll get another chance, 
simply because the Lions have no choice. Plum’s collapse coincided with 
costly injuries to Cogdill and flanker Terry Barr. Barr has retired but 
Cogdill still has the capability of being the best split receiver in the NFL. 
Pat Studstill will replace Barr and John Henderson is a good backup man 
for Cogdill. Three rookies being counted on are Bill Malinchak, Willie 
Walker and John Robinson. At tight end, Jim Gibbons and Ron Kramer 
will fight a duel to the finish. No sharing the position this year, if it can 
be avoided. 

The offensive line is young and strong and could be one of the NFL’s best 
before long. Doug Van Horn and Bob Kowalkowski are 250-pound rookie 
guards with high ratings. They'll back up Ted Karras and John Gordy. 
Ed Flanagan led the Lions in minutes played as a rookie center. Daryl 
Sanders is at left tackle and the right side will be manned by Roger Shoals 
and converted defensive end Jerry Rush. 

The ground game got a boost last year when Amos Marsh was obtained 
from Dallas. He led the Lions with 495 yards rushing. He’ll be at halfback, 
supported by unpredictable Joe Don Looney. The fullbacks once again 
are Nick Pietrosante and Tom Nowatzke, neither of whom dazzle you with 
speed. Tom Watkins does, though, and he led the NFL in kickoff returns 
last year, despite injuries. 

It’s nearly impossible for the defense to be better than last season, when 
it ranked No. 1 in the NFL. On paper it shouldn’t be as good. And the 
scoring attack still looks weak. Look out below. 
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A PORTFOLIO OF THE NFLS 


TWO BIGGEST GAMES 


continued 
The NFL's best quarterback, John Unitas, in civvies because HE PHOTOGRAPHS shown on the pre- 
of a damaged knee, watched another good quarterback, ceding pages illustrate the high drama 
Bart Starr, limp off the field with rib injuries. It happened of the last two games of the NFL season: 
when Bart was hit while trying to stop the first Colt TD. Don Chandler’s 25-yard sudden-death field 


goal against the Baltimore Colts; Jimmy 
Taylor’s drive through the Cleveland 
Browns’ line on a snow-covered field. The 
drama was set up when the Colts went into 
the playoff game against the Packers with- 
out a regular quarterback; both John Unitas 
and Gary Cuozzo were injured. That left 
only a halfback, Tom Matte, to run the at- 
tack. But the handicap was lessened in the 
first minute of the game when the Packers 
lost their No. 1 quarterback, Bart Starr. So 
it was Zeke Bratkowski vs. Matte. Both were 
capable but defense dominated. Baltimore 
took a 10-point lead into the third period, 
then the Packers scored a touchdown. With 
1:58 left in the game, Chandler kicked a field 
goal. The Colts almost won in overtime when 
Lou Michaels tried but was short with a 47- 
yard field goal. The Packers took over, moved 
to the Colts’ 25 and, from there, Chandler 
kicked the Packers into the championship 
game against the Cleveland Browns. 


Packer fans played referee when 
Colts’ safety Jerry Logan hit 
end Bob Long before he could 
catch Zeke Bratkowski’s 47- 
yard pass. The officials called 
the play as the Packer parti- 
sans had seen it and gave 
the ball to Green Bay on the 
Colts’ nine. A pass brought it 
to the one, but the Packers 
couldn’t score. Taylor and Hor- . 
nung were smeared; then Tay- 
lor fumbled and linebacker 
Dennis Gaubetz recovered. 


Lenny Moore, above, shared the 
Colts’ running burden with 
Matte. Moore carried 12 times 
for 33 yards, Matte carried 17 
times for 57 yards. In the over- 
time, it was Elijah Pitts, No. 22, 
who did the heavy-duty work 
for the Packers, helping set up 
the game-winning field goal. 
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Jim Brown, below, found it almost 
impossible to move in the slippery 
footing against a tough and inspired 
Green Bay defense. He gained only 
50 yards in 12 carries and his long- 
est run was for a- mere 14 yards. 


Paul Hornung was the game’s most 
dashing runner. He exploded for 105 
yards in 18 carries, including a beau- 
tifully executed 13-yard touchdown 
run in the third period that made 
the score 20-12, more than enough. 


Oddest play of the game, and the 
one that may have cost the Browns 
the most, came after a Frank Ryan 
to Gary Collins pass in the first 
period made it 7-6. Attempting the 
extra point, Bobby Franklin, the ball- 
holder, dropped the pass from center 
and Lou Groza could not kick. So he 
threw a pass to Franklin, who was 
tackled short of the end zone. Groza, 
for his pains, was molested by a 
Packer defender and, from that time 
on, the Browns had to play catch-up. 


Boyd Dowler, left, bothered by leg 
and shoulder injuries, still caught five 
Bart Starr passes and held onto the 
ball despite the indignities suffered at 
the hands of such Browns as Bernie 
Parrish. Another who suffered indig- 
nities throughout the game was Jim 
Brown, below, who blamed his mis- 
fortunes not on the weather but on 
the Packers’ defense. That defense 
concentrated on preventing Brown 
from sweeping outside, turning him 
in so that he would run into a line- 
backer or a safetyman coming up. 
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The mud-caked heroes of Green Bay played 
against the Browns as if mud had been in- 
vented for them. “We learn to play in all 
weather,” is the way head coach Vince Lom- 
bardi put it, and he seemed to be right. When 
the big plays had to be made, it was the Pack- 
ers who made them. The final score was 23-12 
but that says nothing about the way Green 
Bay dominated the action. Bart Starr com- 
pleted ten of 18 passes and called a masterful 
game, Paul Hornung and Jim Taylor, with 
guards Jerry Kramer and Fuzzy Thurston 
opening the holes, ran for 201 yards. The de- 
fense—anchored by Willie Davis in the line, 
Ray Nitschke at middle linebacker and Herb 
Adderley and Willie Wood in the secondary— 
completely outplayed the Browns. A team 
victory. 


The Gods of Green Bay—Hornung, Jerry Kramer, 
Fred Thurston among them—teft the field in tired 
triumph; then the happy Packer fans took over. 
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MIKE DITKA was bothered by injuries 
in ’65 and caught only 36 passes, 
but he is still the most effective tight 
end in the league. He can catch 
short and he can catch deep and his 
all-round blocking is the best. Look 
for a Mike Ditka resurgence in ’66. 
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DAVE PARKS may be the All-Pro split 
end for years to come. In ’65 he 
caught 80 passes and only two men 
in NFL history have done better. 
Dave, says fellow 49er Mike Dowdle, 
has “speed, quickness, hands, de- 
termination and competitiveness.” 


Pro Football Almanac Selects 


THE 1966 ALL-PRO TEAM 


BILLY SHAW wears glasses off the 
field, but not on. “I don’t have to 
worry about missing somebody when 
I’m playing,” he says. Indeed he 
doesn't. The 6-2, 250-pound leader 
of the Bills pass blocks very well 
and, as they say, “‘fires out good.” 


JIM PARKER is getting old but not 
yet old enough to ignore. He remains 
an extremely strong trapper and al- 
most impossible to get around on a 
pass rush. He's listed at 275 but 
his opponents say he’s closer to 300 
pounds . . . of extreme quickness. 


MICK TINGELHOFF, says exacting 
Vikings’ coach Norm Van Brocklin, 
“is the best in the league.” He is, 
too. The one-time free agent is a 
bird-dog at picking up the blitzer 
On pass protection and he has an 
uncanny instinct on option blocking. 
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Martin Blumenthal 


LANCE ALWORTH continues to make 
converts out of the skeptics. Lance 
had another big year in ’65 with 


69 catches for 14 touchdowns and 
1602 yards. He's picking up the 
good moves to go with his super 
hands and his flying-saucer speed. 


POSITION PLAYER 
Tight End Mike Ditka 
Split End Dave Parks 
Flanker Lance Alworth 
Tackle Bob Brown 
Tackle Forrest Gregg 
Guard Billy Shaw 


JOHN UNITAS is supposed to be 100 
percent recovered from his knee 
injury. Even if you believed 80 per- 
cent, you would still have to go 
with Johnny, who has been called 
the best “‘big-play’’ quarterback in 
football. Proof is in his record. 


Philadelphia Eagles 


| 

| 
San Diego Chargers | Quarterback 
Green Bay Packers | 


BOB BROWN, 6-4, 280, is only 24 
and just about reaching full man- 
hood. Bad news for the enemy. Bob 
can go to 300 pounds without sactri- 
ficing quickness. He is a superb 
pass protector and is no longer 
fooled by his opponents’ moves. 


TEAM POSITION 
Chicago Bears Guard 
San Francisco 49ers Center 


Halfback 
Fullback 
Buffalo Bills 


GALE SAYERS can’t be all bad, or 
flash-in-the-pan, not a man who did 
what he did in ’65. What he did was 
lead the league in scoring, finish 
second in punt returns, kickoff re- 
turns, rushing. “I owe it all to my 
teammates,"’ he said. Sure he does. 


Jim Parker 
Mick Tingelhoff 
John Unitas 
Gale Sayers 
Jim Brown 


FORREST GREGG is the most ad- 
mired lineman of his fellow pros. 
There’s lots to admire. Gregg is the 
most versatile offensive lineman of 
all, a top guard as well as tackle. He 
is a disciplined, hustling blocker with 
outstanding speed and_ strength. 


PLAYER TEAM 


Baltimore Colts 
Minnesota Vikings 
Baltimore Colts 
Chicago Bears 
Cleveland Browns 


JIM BROWN and ho-hum again. When 
he retires (after this year, he says), 
then we can have some fun once 
more trying to pick a mere mortal 
for this position. No one in the his- 
tory of football has ever put it all 
together rushing the way Jim has. 
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WILLIE DAVIS is called ‘Dr. Feel- 
good" by his teammates. That's 
"cause he always feels good. He al- 
ways pass rushes good, too. He is in 
fact the best pass rusher in pro foot- 
ball. He weighs only 245 pounds so 
he can be run at, but not easily. 


Pro Football Almanac Selects 


THE 1966 ALL-PRO TEAM 


BOBBY BELL is an amazingly versa- 
tile athlete. A tackle in college, he 
played defensive end first for the 
Chiefs, now is a corner linebacker; 
and there’s no one better. Bobby is 
as fast as a halfback, with tremen- 
dous pursuit. And he’s a sure tackler. 


WAYNE WALKER is a most droll fella 
off the field, but on it he’s a mean 
one. And that’s why the Lions love 
him, and that’s why he’s so good 
at his job. He intimidates people. 
In his spare time he kicks field 
goals and extra points for Detroit. 


Wally Yost 
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LAMAR LUNDY, 6-7, 270 pounds, is 
the unsung hero of the Rams’ fear- 
some foursome. Deacon Jones, also 
a strong end, gets the “‘ink,”’ as does 
tackle Merlin Olsen. But Ram coaches, 
who graded last year's films, say 
Lundy matched Jones and Olsen. 


BOBBY BOYD came with a rush in 
the last big Colt games of the ’65 
season, finally getting the recogni- 
tion he’s deserved for so long. A 
careful pass defender who makes 
few mistakes, Bobby led the NFL in 
interceptions last year with nine. 


BOB LILLY is strong and quick, “the 
quickest tackle I’ve seen in my life,” 
said one coach. Lilly is adaptable, 
too. He is a superb pass rusher 
and a rock against the rush, partic- 
ularly against the trap play. And 
he is just reaching full strength. 


POSITION PLAYER 


End Willie Davis 
End Lamar Lundy 
Tackle Bob Lilly 
Tackle Alex Karras 
Middle Linebacker Dick Butkus 
Outside Linebacker Bobby Bell 


HERB ADDERLEY, a great natural 
athlete, is deceptively fast. He runs 
just fast enough to beat the next 
guy. And beat him he does. Adder- 
ley likes to play back, which means 
he gives a little on short passes; 
but he gives nothing on the bombs. 


ALEX KARRAS had his best season 
in ’65 since his one-year suspension. 
That meant he was back to All-Pro 
form. Alex is the best inside pass 
rusher in the Western Conference 
and he is a smart strategist and a 
competitor who is seldom fooled. 


TEAM POSITION 


Green Bay Packers 
Los Angeles Rams Halfback 
Dallas Cowboys | Halfback 
Detroit Lions SElicigy 
Chicago Bears Safety 
Kansas City Chiefs 


PAUL KRAUSE lied all pass defend- 
ers in ’64, his rookie year, with 12 
interceptions. Some people thought 
it was a fluke. It wasn’t. Krause had 
six more interceptions last year and 
he showed other attributes. A big 
one was remarkably quick reactions. 


Outside Linebacker Wayne Walker 
Bobby Boyd 
Herb Adderley 
Paul Krause Washington Redskins 
Willie Wood 


DICK BUTKUS surprised everybody 
in pro football by the way he took 
hold at middle linebacker with the 
Bears. He was actually the best mid- 
die backer in the league, and with 
his great football instincts and pow- 
er, he can only get better, and better. 


PLAYER TEAM 


Detroit Lions 
Baltimore Colts 
Green Bay Packers 


Green Bay Packers 


WILLIE WOOD has the knack of com- 
ing up with the big play at the prop- 
er moment. He is very quick, has 
great reflexes, guards well against 
passes and is always in the right 
place at the right time, doing, as 
Paul Hornung says, “the right thing.” 
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For years his teammates resented him. 
But whenever they needed a touchdown, 
he was the fellow who got one for them 


IT HAS BEEN roughly two decades since he ran for his last 
touchdown, but Tom Harmon hasn’t been forgotten any more 
than Joe DiMaggio has been. They were among the super- 
stars of their time and their names will endure far beyond 
the life span of their own generation. 

In three years of varsity competition at the University 
of Michigan, Tom Harmon carried the ball for 33 touchdowns 
(two more than Red Grange scored in his three Big Ten 
seasons) and scored 237 points. He made every All-America 
team worth making in his junior year, 1939, and again in 
1940. He was the idol of all the football-crazy kids in America 
during his college career and his pro career. 

And there is something else that makes the name of Tom 
Harmon easy to remember. He is a2 man who has been dogged 
by controversy and by innuendo as persistently as he himself 
has stalked the haughty goddess, success. It began way back 
in the early fall of 1988 when Tom, the archtype of the high- 
school football hero, All-State clippings and all, turned out 
for freshman football practice at Michigan. One of the first 
players he met was a husky, Polish boy named Forest Evashev- 
ski. The freshman coach, Wally Weber, introduced them. It 
was Wally’s habit to call each of his boys by the name of his 
hometown. “Hamtramck,” he said to Evashevski as he intro- 
duced him to Harmon, “meet Gary.” Without letting your 
imagination run away with you at all, you can easily compare 
it with the first meeting of Babe Ruth and Lou Gehrig, or of 
Glenn Davis and Doc Blanchard. Within a couple of years they 
were to become one of the most famous partnerships in sports, 
Evashevski throwing the blocks and Harmon carrying the ball 
as Michigan laid waste to the Big Ten. They were to become 
fast friends, too, such good friends that it was natural for 
Evy, the blocker, to wire Harmon, the runner, after a news- 
paper story had reported Tom shooting down a couple of Jap 
Zeros in aerial combat during World War II: “Congratulations 
on your victories. How did you do it without me?” . 

But it wasn’t all beer and pretzels. Harmon was cocky that 
freshman fall, and it became positively fashionable to put the slug 
on him—as it has been many a time since. It wasn’t always easy 
for Evy to be his friend and to stick up for him. 

It didn’t take more than one day for the other fellows to 
begin to resent the inordinate amount of attention Harmon 
attracted. It seemed as though all the photographers and re- 
porters (and most of the co-eds) who wandered anywhere 
near the practice field were pulled toward Harmon as though 
he were a giant steel magnet. Nor did Tom do anything to 
discourage it. On the contrary, he obviously liked it. Evy 
remembers one freshman player asking another how come 
Harmon was getting the big-shot treatment. “Ask him,’ the 
other said bitterly. “He’ll tell you. He was the highest scoring 
high-school player in the country last year. Don’t you think 
we’re lucky to be on the same squad with him?” 

Evy himself admits that any information the guys failed 
to get from the newspapers about Harmon’s accomplishments 
and abilities, they had no trouble getting “by direct word of 
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Harmon was a football hero at the 
University of Michigan, then a war 
hero for the United States Army Air 
Corps. When the war ended, Harmon 
played a few seasons of pro football 
with the Los Angeles Rams of the NFL. 


mouth from the hero himself.” 

Naturally, it wasn’t long before 
the needling set in, 

“May I have your autograph, Mr. 
Harmon?” 

“May I touch your uniform, sir?” 

Tom became confused. He had 
Sense enough to try to clam up, but 
the damage had been done. If it 
hadn’t been for Evashevski, Tom 
might have built a permanent wall 
between himself and his team- 
mates. 

“Freshmen don’t come any more 
self-assured than Tom was,” Evy 
once wrote. “But I found out that 
he had more on the ball than the 
rest of us had been willing to con- 
cede at first. He was different from 
the usual high-school hero in that 
he actually. was as good as he said 
he was. It was hard for the guys 
to swallow that, though, and they 
didn’t take to him at all.” 

Things got so bad at one point 
that Evashevski called a meeting 
of the squad and brought the whole 
thing out in the open. Harmon is 
a great back, he told them, and he 
can’t help running for touchdowns 
as long as the rest of us do our 
jobs. And as long as he keeps run- 
ning for touchdowns, he’s going to 
get his name in the papers. The 
only way we can stop it is for the 
rest of us to lay down on the job, 


stop blocking, get in his way, and . 


make sure we louse him up so good 
the papers won’t write him up. Of 
course, that means we'll lose all 
our ballgames, but who cares? 

It was a bold move but it worked. 
The grumbling didn’t die out com- 
pletely, but it was kept under 
wraps and the team played hard 
football and won. And Harmon’s 
name stayed in the headlines. 

Tom Harmon had been living in 
the spotlight ever since he was a 
boy in, Holy Angels grade school 
back home in Gary, Indiana; he 
was the coach, manager and star 
player of the Holy Angels football 
team. Later, at Horace Mann High 
School in Gary, Tom really blos- 
somed out. He played football, 
basketball and baseball and ran on 
the track team. He captained the 
basketball team, pitched three no- 
hit, no-run games in a single base- 
ball season, won the state cham- 
pionship medal in the 100-yard 
dash, and until a few years ago, 
still held the state record (22.6 
seconds) for the 200-yard low 
hurdles. 

In his senior year he was the lead- 
ing scorer in interscholastic football 
in the whole country, a feat that not 
only earned him widespread publicity 
but also put him high on the target 
lists of the college scouts. “I think I 
got something like 54 offers,” he re- 


members. “I talked it over with my 
older brothers, Harold, who’d gone 
to Purdue, and Gene, who went to 
Tulane, and they advised me to pick 
Michigan.” 

At Michigan, after his tough fresh- 
man year, he became the starting 
halfback on the varsity. It took him 
only until his second game to score 
his first varsity touchdown. He wrig- 
gled loose for 59 yards against Chi- 
cago ina game Michigan won, 45-7. 
He didn’t score against Minnesota the 
following Saturday, but he did throw 
a 14-yard pass to Dan Smick to set 
up Michigan’s only touchdown in a 
7-6 defeat. 

Tom didn’t carry the ball over 
against Yale, but his passing set up 
one touchdown and scored another 
as the Wolverines won, 15-13, at New 
Haven. 

His versatile talents were put ex- 
citingly on display in the big Home- 
coming game with Illinois at Ann 
Arbor on October 29, 1938. Shortly 
after the game began, Paul Kromer 
punted deep into Illinois territory. 
The Illini took a few shots at the 
Michigan line without getting any- 
where, then George Rettinger went 
back to kick. Kromer, playing safety, 
fielded the punt and ran it back to 
the Illinois 17. On the first play 
from scrimmage, Harmon catapulted 
through the line, picked up his block- 
ers and twisted and squirmed his 
way over for the game’s first touch- 
down. In the third quarter, Dan 
Smick blocked an Illinois punt and 
recovered the ball on the enemy’s 29- 
yard line. After three running plays 
had failed to make a first down, Har- 
mon fell back all the way to the 40- 
yard line and rifled a perfect pass to 
Evashevski, who caught the ball on 
the 15 and scored untouched. 

They knew what they had at Michi- 
gan now, and so did the rest of the 
country. The opposition never could 
be sure what Tom would do when he 
got his hands on the ball; the only 
thing they could be sure of was that 
it was going to mean trouble for 
them. 

That was the way they looked at 
Harmon after the 1938 season. After 
he finished with them in 1939, the 
first of his two back-to-back Aill- 
America seasons, they couldn’t bear 
to look at him at all. It hurt even to 
think about him. 

Tom himself thinks the second 
game of that 1939 season was the 
best he ever played. The game was 
against a solid Iowa team, led by Nile 
Kinnick and aptly nicknamed “The 
Tron Men.” They were no pushovers. 
But they didn’t impress Harmon. 
Tom started the fire in the first quar- 
ter by throwing a 27-yard pass to 
Ed Frutig all the way down to the 
Iowa’s two-yard line. On the next 


play, he carried the ball over, and 
then he place kicked the extra point, 
A forward pass from Tom to Eya- 
shevski put the ball on the Iowa four 
early in the second period, and again 
Tom broke through the line for the 
touchdown. This time he proved he 
was human by missing the extra 
point. But later in the same period he 
shook himself loose for a 29-yard 
gainer around end to the Iowa eight, 
and on the next play he circled right 
end for the touchdown. This time he 
followed it up with a perfect kick. 

He saved his most spectacular 
touchdown for the third quarter. 
Iowa had taken to the air in a desper- 
ate effort to get back into the ball- 
game and Harmon broke the Hawk- 
eyes’ backs by snaring one of their 
passes on his own ten-yard line and 
barreling 90 yards down the sideline 
with it. Calm and businesslike, he 
kicked the extra point. It was a good 
day’s work; Harmon 27, Iowa 7. 

In game after game that fall, Tom 
proved that what they had been writ- 
ing and saying about him was, if any- 
thing, understated, He could—and 
did—do everything there was to be 
done on a football field. He was as 
effective at the rugged infighting of 
offensive football, smashing through 
the massed defenses of the enemy 
line, as he was at breakaway running. 
He was a powerful, accurate kicker, 
equally useful at punting as he was 
at placekicking, He was the best 
forward passer on the team and one 
of the best in college football. He 
was, as he proved in later years when 
he played with the Los Angeles Rams 
in the National Football League, a 
quick-thinking, bold, hard-tackling 
defensive player. And he blocked like 
a junior-model Evashevski. 

The first game of the next season, 
1940, was played on September 28, 
Tom’s 21st birthday. None of his 
teammates mentioned it to him be- 
fore the game and, assuming that 
nobody had remembered it, Tom said 
nothing about it either. Then, just 
before the kickoff against California, 
Evashevski walked up to him and 
said casually: “The boys want to cel- 
ebrate your birthday, Tom. If you 
get hold of the ball, start running 
like hell because we’re going to knock 
down every man on the field.” The 
plain truth is that it happened just 
that way. Tom fielded the kickoff 
on his own six-yard line and, with 
Evy showing them how, his team- 
mates cleared a path for him all the 
way to the goal line, 94 yards away. 
It was the easiest touchdown he ever 
scored and the one he remembers 
most fondly. It made him realize just 
how far he had come from those first 
unhappy days on the freshman squad. 

Tom scored four touchdowns that 
memorable day, his second coming on 


a 72-yard return of a California punt 
in the second period, The third was 
a spectacular 86-yard gallop through 
the whole California team and an en- 
raged fan who jumped out of the 
stands and tried to pull Harmon down 
before he could cross the goal line. 

When the excitement kicked up by 
the 12th man had died down. Tom 
wrapped up his birthday party by 
going over from the eight-yard line 
for his fourth touchdown of the game 
and then throwing a scoring pass to 
Dave Nelson. He was off and running 
on one of the most flamboyant sea- 
sons ever racked up by any player in 
the history of college football. 

Tom scored all 21 points in the 
21-14 win over Michigan State. He 
scored three touchdowns, kicked two 
extra points, passed for a touchdown 
and did all the kicking and most of 
the passing as Michigan jarred Har- 
vard, 26-0. He carried for one touch- 
down, passed for another and kicked 
a 20-yard field goal in the 28-0 con- 
quest of Illinois. He scored all 14 
Michigan points to beat Penn, 14-0. 

He continued to star the rest of the 
season, He ended up with a record 
33 touchdowns in his career, with 
another All-America rating. 

The first big decision that faced 
Tom after graduation was what to do 
about pro football. The Chicago 
Bears had drafted him after obtain- 
ing the Philadelphia Bagles’ first 
draft choice in a trade. George Halas, 
the Bears’ owner-coach, made it 
plain that he was willing to go high 
for Harmon’s name on a contract, 
but Tom decided to get into radio 
work. He took a job as sports direc- 
tor of WJR in Detroit. 

In August, 1941, Tom enlisted in 
the Army Air Corps. In April, 1943, 
his mother and father received an 
ominous telegram. The War Depart- 
ment regretted to report that their 
son, Lieutenant. Thomas Dudley Har- 
mon, was missing in action, presumed 
down over a South American jungle. 

Seven days later, his arms and legs 
covered with angry scratches in- 
flicted by the dense growth of the jun- 
gle, Tom Harmon, guided by a party 
of natives he had picked up on the 
sixth day of his ordeal, reported in 
at a U.S. base. 

Transferred to a P-38 pursuit 
group, Tom flew for a while in North 
Africa, then volunteered to join a 
group of 25 fighter pilots being 
shipped to General Chennault’s com- 
mand in China. “The forgotten 
front,” Harmon calls it. “Sometimes 
our squadron was down to two’planes. 
We used to think about the stacks of 
P-38s we'd seen lined up in rows at 
the bases in Africa, waiting for some- 
body to show up to fly them. We had 
the pilots but we couldn’t get the 
planes,” 


They flew their missions, though, 
and they shot down their share of 
enemy planes, Tom liked the assign- 
ment. He liked the aloneness and 
the feeling of individual responsibil- 
ity he got from flying a pursuit ship. 
But on November 30, 1943, just about 
seven months after he had been re- 
ported missing in South America, 
Tom Harmon was shot down in com- 
bat. Another War Department tele- 
gram was delivered to his parents. 
“We're not giving up hope,” his 
mother said. “We didn’t lose courage 
during the days in April when no 
one knew anything about Tom, and 
we won’t believe that he hasn’t come 
out on top this time.” 

This time the ordeal was longer, 
much longer. But again Mrs. Har- 
mon’s faith, and her son’s fantastic 
stubbornness won out. Exactly 32 
days after his plane was shot down, 
Tom Harmon was smuggled back to 
a U.S. base by a band of friendly 
Chinese guerrillas. 

Tom got the Silver Star for that 
one, and he continued fighting. 

He did not become a civilian again 
until August 14, 1945. Then, he ac- 
cepted an offer to play professional 
football with the Los Angeles Rams. 
His work with the Rams, hampered 
more than a little by the wartime leg 
burns, was effective if unspectacular, 
He played at least as much on de- 
fense as he did on offense, and maybe 
more, but every once in a while he 
broke loose in the old Harmon manner 
and gave the crowd a thrill with a 
typical Michigan breakaway run for 
a touchdown. “I enjoyed it,” he says. 
“Tt was fun, But my legs were pretty 
bad and I got knocked around a lot.” 

Tom Harmon played his last game 
of football at the end of the 1947 
season, against the Green Bay Pack- 
ers. He became a full-time sports- 
caster and today he is one of the most 
famous sportscasters in the nation. 

One thing is sure, though. Nobody 
ever is likely to think of Tom Har- 
mon primarily as a sportscaster. He 
will always be Tom Harmon the foot- 
ball player, the halfback who could 
run as fast and as far with a football 
as anybody who ever lived. And 
that’s as it should be. There is only 
one way to remember “Old 98,” and 
that’s with the ball clutched in his 
hand and his muscular legs pumping 
high in the air like the well-oiled drivy- 
ing rods of a racing locomotive, slic- 
ing through a field crowded with tack- 
lers, nimbly avoiding some and 
smashing through and over the rest, 
speeding over one white line after 
another with the marvelous, unshak- 
able confidence of a man who knows 
he can do it and who refuses to be 
stopped. 

In football, war or anything else, 


they haven’tstopped Tom Harmonyet. 31 
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T-FORMATION 


Although he had played only single-wing football, 
Sid Luckman was the man the Bears wanted as their 
first T-quarterback. He did not disappoint them 


By RAY ROBINSON 


FROM 1939 THROUGH 1950, with time out for World War II, Sid Luckman 
was the Chicago Bears’ gay deceiver. As the first great T-formation quarter- 
back, Luckman led the Bears to four world championships. Without Luckman 
the Bears still would have been big and bad, but not necessarily victorious. 
With him they were pro football’s pre-eminent team for more than a decade. 

Tough, unyielding and multi-talented, Luckman had the arm, as well as the 
spirit, to lead the Bears. He passed probably as well as any man in history. 
He completed more than half his pro passes and 139 went for touchdowns. 
In a game against the New York Giants he threw seven touchdown passes— 
a record that has been tied but never surpassed. 

Passing, of course, has always been the T-quarterback’s ultimate weapon. 
But Luckman’s skills didn’t end there. He could punt. He was a punishing 
blocker and effective tackler. And his instinct for passing made him a fine pass 
defender. Most of all, Luckman was a leader. 

“Sid had to be familiar with over 1000 different assignments and formations 
of every player on the team,” says Bears’ owner and coach George Halas. 
“When he first came with my club he learned these formations overnight. Pll 
tell you, it astounded me! Having this fellow at quarterback was like having 
another coach playing on the field. He was the greatest play-director I have 
ever seen. I don’t think I can ever recall] a time Sid called the wrong play.” 

The most remarkable thing about Luckman’s success under Halas’ system 
was Sid’s complete redevelopment as a ballhandler and passer. At Columbia 
University, Luckman had always played the single wing, which required de- 
ception by the entire backfield. In the T-formation deception was just as im- 
portant, but now the quarterback was unquestionably the key man. On any 
single series of plays he was expected to hand off or fake deftly; to roll out; 
to lateral; to pass long and short; to run if necessary. And every play had to 
be selected with the purpose either of setting up the enemy or surprising it. 

The fact that Halas chose Luckman to lead the way in this exciting new era 
was in itself a surprise. A more logical candidate at the time might have been 
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spectacular Davey O’Brien of Texas 
Christian. O’Brien had set all kinds 
of national and Southwest Confer- 
ence passing records, but Halas went 
after Sid. 

“Tt was a hunch more than any- 
thing else,” Halas insists, “I guess 
maybe it was a question of size. 
Sid was about three inches taller 
than Davey. That advantage in 
height means an awful lot when 
you're under the center.” 

Luckman has always maintained 
that Halas’ faith and determina- 
tion in him “made me what I be- 
came,” Which may be true, but not 
any more so than Sid’s own faith 
and determination. “I’ve never seen 
a player work harder than Luck- 
man,” says Halas. “When others 
left the practice field he stayed on. 
He practiced ballhandling, pivoting 
and faking by the hour. In his 
room at night he’d stand in front 
of the mirror and watch himself. 
He became great at it because he 
put in about 400 percent more ef- 
fort than the average athlete is 
willing to devote.” 

The effort Luckman put forth 
under Halas was impressive, yet it 
was only typical of the way Luck- 
man had played the game since he 
was a boy. As a youngster in the 
Williamsburg section of Brooklyn, 
Sid didn’t always have a football, 
so he’d substitute a tin can in his 
games on the asphalt streets. Soon 
he learned that football could be 
even more fun playing with a real 
ball on the grass in Prospect Park. 

Then came his days at Erasmus 
Hall High School in Brooklyn 
where he developed into one of the 
most celebrated schoolboy athletes 
in New York City history, 

He was swamped with offers 
from colleges all over the country, 
yet finally chose Columbia, a school 
commited to academic excellence. 
In the fall of 1936, Sid’s sopho- 
more year, he became Columbia's 
regular left halfback. His coach, 
Lou Little, couldn’t say enough 
about him. “TI think he’s one of the 
best passers in the game right 
now,” the coach said. 

Although he played for a losing 
team, Luckman starred in his three 
seasons at Columbia. Halas scouted 
him, liked him and in 1939 got 
the draft rights to him. 

In the summer of 1939 Halas 
visited Sid at his home in Brooklyn. 
“He told me of his desperate need 
for a quarterback,” recalls Luck- 
man, “and of his conviction that I 


34 could fill the bill. I agreed to give 


it a try. But let’s be honest. Even 
when I agreed to sign with Mr. 
Halas, who could ever have 
dreamed that I could have the 
kind of career in pro ball that I 
did? It would have been too fan- 
tastic!” 

But “fantastic!” is what it was. 
In his second year with the Bears, 
Sid led them to the Western Divi- 
sion title. It was the first of five 
under his leadership. He so quickly 
earned the respect of his team- 
mates that, as columnist Jimmy 
Cannon wrote, “they always acted 
as if he was their kid brother. 
They considered any game in which 
his pants were dirtied to be one 
in which they malingered.” 

It’s hard to imagine any team 
taking their football any more ser- 
iously than the Bears did during 
that 1940 season, but they still 
managed to squeeze out a few extra 
ounces of hatred for the NFL 
championship gafhe with the Red- 
skins on December 8. The two 
teams had met earlier in the year 
and the Redskins had won, 7-3. The 
Bears were angry because they felt 
the officials had robbed them. The 
Bears insisted that on the final play 
of the game pass interference 
hadn't been called on Frank Fil- 
chock of the ’Skins. 

The Redskins, led by owner 
George Marshall, rubbed it in. They 
bellowed “cry babies” at the Bears 
and also pointed to an apparent 
Bear weakness, “They’re strictly a 
first-half ballelub,” said Marshall. 
“They give up.” 

Halas, never a man to bottle up 
the latent hostilities and grudges 
of his boys, gave Marshall and the 
Redskins plenty of advertising 
space on the Bears’ bulletin board. 
Every time a newspaper printed a 
Redskin taunt, the statement was 
tacked up without comment. The 
Bears weren't forgetting their 
homework, either. Halas had them 
watching movies of the losing game 
against Washington over and over. 

When they embarked for Wash- 
ington they were an assemblage of 
grim-faced assassins. Gone was the 
good-natured kidding that usually 
accompanied such trips. “You could 
sense,” Luckman recalls, “that 
something tremendous was going 
to happen.” It did. 

On the first play, Sid used a slant 
off tackle. He discovered that the 
Washington defense had remained 
unchanged from the first Bear-Red- 
skin game. On the second play Sid 
faked to Ray Nolting and handed 
off to Bill Osmanski. Bill broke 
loose down the sidelines for a 68- 
yard touchdown run. 

As soon as the Redskins got the 
ball Sammy Baugh began throw- 


ing. He got his club to the Bears’ 
26-yard line and then stepped back 
to throw to end Charlie Malone, 
who was all alone on the two-yard 
line. The throw was near-perfect, 
but Malone dropped it when the 
sun suddenly blotted out his vision. 

If there was any turning point 
that triggered the ensuing mas- 
sacre, that was it. Luckman drove 
the inspired Bears from their own 
20 to the Redskin one-yard line on 
16 successive ground plays. Wash- 
ington men kept looking for the 
pass and Sid made them wait. On 
the 17th straight ground play, Sid 
sneaked across the goal-line. 

By halftime the Bears had scored 
twice more, the fourth touchdown 
coming on a pass from Sid to Ken 
Kavanaugh. 

At the start of the second half 
Halas kept Luckman on the bench 
and Sid remained there as the 
Bears rolled up the score. 

For Halas it was like thumbing 
his nose, at Marshall and the Red- 
skins. No second half team, eh? 
Well, we don’t even need Sid any 
more, Halas’ actions implied. He 
didn’t. The final score was 73-0. 

Although Luckman played only 
30 minutes on that unforgettable 
afternoon, he was the Bears’ key 
man. “No field general ever called 
plays more artistically,” said the 
New York Times. “He was perfect.” 

That was Luckman’s greatest day 
as a play-caller; his greatest day 
as a passer came on November 14, 
1943, in New York’s Polo Grounds. 
Over 56,000 people, many of whom 
had seen Sid play at Erasmus and 
at Columbia, were on hand. They 
had come out to honor their favor- 
ite hometown player prior to his 
departure for the wartime Mari- 
time Service. Before the game Sid 
received a $1000 war bond from a 
Brooklyn group and another one 
from his teammates. Sid was gra- 
cious enough in his thanks for the 
memory, but it was during the 
game that he made the occasion 
most memorable. 

Only a few weeks earlier, Baugh 
had thrown a record-breaking six 
touchdown, passes in one game. 
Baugh had always been ranked 
ahead of Sid as a passer. Many of 
Sid’s supporters insisted he threw 
a superior long ball, with Baugh 
being better at the shorter, or bul- 
let-type pass. But the record books 
favored Baugh. 

Luckman started his siege on 
Baugh’s record that day against 
the Giants with a quick touchdown 
pass to end Jim Benton from the 
four-yard line. Touchdown pass 
No. 2 was to Connie Berry for 44 
yards, and No. 3 was to Hampton 
Pool from 27 yards out. Dante 


Handing off, above, passing or running, Luckman always got the job done. He Jed th 


Magnani broke up the aerial mon- 
otony for a few moments by running 
30 yards to the four, with Harry 
Clark going over on a crossbuck. 
Sid was at it again shortly after 
with a fourth scoring pass to Clark 
from the 33-yard line. The fifth 
was to Benton from 15 yards out. 
Halas pulled Sid from the game 
as he had done in the 1940 rout of 
Washington. But this time it was 
against the crowd’s wishes. “We 
want Luckman, we want Sid!” the 
fans shrieked. They soon got him. 
On his third pass after returning 
to the game, Sid tied Baugh’s six- 
touchdown record with a _ three- 
yard scoring pass to George Wil- 
son. It was near game’s end when 
Sid put over the record-breaker. 
Fading way back and nonchalantly 
inspecting the Giant defenders, he 
threw softly but accurately to Pool, 
who had caught the third TD pass 
of the day. Hemmed in by two 
Giants, Pool reached into the air, 
seized the ball, then bulled over the 
goal-line for the few remaining 
yards. Touchdown pass No. 7 and 
Luckman’s “thrill of a lifetime.” 
Sid had other great moments 
when he returned from active duty. 
Perhaps the most satisfaction came 
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in the 1946 NFL title game. He 
practically abandoned the pass 
against the Giants, and scored the 
title-clinching touchdown on a 19- 
yard bootleg. It was the only time 
he carried the ball all year. 

In 1950 Sid experienced another 
memorable moment—one which 
he’d just as soon forget, but can’t. 
He had just been through a minor 
operation, and, at age 34, he knew 
he was nearing retirement. The 
brilliant Johnny Lujack was primed 
to take over. 

But Sid still wanted to give it 
one more try. “He is a boy with 
heart and head,” Lou Little used 
to say when Sid was at Columbia. 
“He has the kind of courage you 
dream about on the football field.” 

So Sid asked Halas to let him 
play against the Detroit Lions. “I 
wanted to see if I could still make 
it go,” recalls Sid. “I wanted to be 
boss in that huddle again.” 

On the second play after Sid 
entered the game, he called for a 
pass. As he faded back, a Lion 
belted him from his blind side and 
knocked the ball loose. The fumble 
was recovered by the Lions, who 
quickly scored a touchdown. 

As Sid trotted back to the Bear 
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Chicago Bears to four world championships. 


bench, a crescendo of boos, hisses 
and catcalls descended from the 
Wrigley Field stands. In all Sid’s 
years with the Bears he’d never 
had such a reception in Chicago. 

Sid huddled under a blanket, per- 
haps more to fend off the boos 
than the crisp weather. Halas 
walked swiftly to his side and 
hugged him. “Don’t worry, son,” 
said Halas, “you’ve done more 
than your share to make them 
happy.” 

Then, as if it had all been a 
terrible wrong that had to be set 
right in the end, Halas put Sid 
back in the game. 

“This time,” Sid recalls, with 
more than a touch of satisfaction. 
“T ended up throwing a touchdown 
pass. And when I came out of the 
game they were all standing and 
cheering for me.” 

Sid still retired at the end of 
that 1950 season, taking with him 
a set of achievements that would 
be surpassed but not forgotten: 
1744 passes; 904 completions; 14,- 
683 yards gained passing, 139 
touchdown passes. 

The T-formation pioneer had set 
a high standard indeed for those 
who would follow in his trail. 


STARS FROM THE PAST 


WALKER 


Doak Walker, the No. 1 college football 


hero of his time, was expected to flop when he came 
into the NFL. He turned out to be... 


The Little Guy Who Fooled The Pros 


WHEN DOAK WALKER left the 
scenes of his All-America boyhood, 
the nonbelievers—and there were 
some scattered outside the borders 
of his native Texas—said that if 
Doak managed to survive in pro 
football, his reputation as one of 
the game’s truly great players would 
not. He was too small, too slow, 
over-publicized, a jack of all back- 
field jobs and master of none. His 
many small talents would soon be 
buried under tons of professional 
beef. And as for the golden rule 
Doak supposedly lived by through- 
out the heat wave of publicity that 
enveloped his college career—wait 
until the pros got through shatter- 
ing that over his head! 

The skeptics were wrong. Doak’s 
success in pro footkall was not only 
a triumph for the little man in a 
big man’s business but it was also 
a ringing victory for the cardinal 
virtues: fortitude, temperance, jus- 
tice and prudence. It was said so 
often that it became a Doak Walker 
cliche, but it is nonetheless true, 
that he rated All-America in char- 
acter as well as in football ability. 
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By Jack Newcombe 


The pros spend precious little time 
worrying about each other’s char- 
acter; they are more concerned with 
how well and how hard a man plays 
football. Doak won their respect 
early and kept it through a half- 
dozen seasons, including three 
world championship playoffs and 
four Pro Bowl games. 

In the company of hard-hitting, 
tough-talking, beer-drinking pros, 
hard-hitting, milk-drinking, soft- 
spoken Doak got along as famously 
as he did at Highland Park High 
School or on the Southern Methodist 
campus in Dallas where he some- 
how kept his head when all about 
him people were losing theirs over 
him. He was enormously successful 
in joining the noisy extra-curricu- 
lar fun that goes with big-time col- 
lege and professional football while 
managing to adhere to the rules of 
behavior his father taught him 
when he was coaching at North 
Dallas High and Doak was a fourth- 
grader playing on the sixth-grade 
team. 

Doak’s popularity as a pro ex- 
tended far beyond the playing fields 


and locker rooms to the crowds in 
the ballparks of most National Foot- 
ball League cities. He was No. 1 in 
Briggs Stadium in Detroit where 
enthusiastic fans had cheered such 
other Lion heroes as Dutch Clark, 
Whizzer White, Frankie Sinkwich 
and Bobby Layne. Young Detroiters 
prized his autograph and stared 
dreamily at the kid-size Lions’ uni- 
form with Doak’s No. 37 on the jer- 
sey in the window of Lipman’s 
Sporting Goods store on Michigan 
Avenue. But as great as Doak’s pop- 
ularity was in Detroit, it was noth- 
ing compared to what it was in 
Dallas ever since the end of World 
War II when he started scoring 
touchdowns across the Southwest. 
As a college star for Dallas-based 
SMU, Doak scored 40 touchdowns, 
many of them on spectacular game- 
breaking runs and leaping catches 
of last-resort passes. He also earned 
a reputation as a crack safetyman. 
As a pro, he worked mainly on of- 
fense, running and catching the ball 
for touchdowns, kicking field goals 
and extra points, even throwing 
some surprise touchdown passes. 


A selected reprint from SPORT Magazine, copyright © 1956 by Macfadden-Bartell Corp. 
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Yet Buddy Parker, who coached 
Doak on the Lions, always said Doak 
would have been a tremendous as- 
set on defense. “I think he’s the best 
safetyman on kickoffs I’ve ever seen,” 
Buddy once said. 

Parker always found it difficult to 
pick a game in which Doak’s various 
skills were put to most prominent 
and sensational use. “There have 
been many good ones,” Parker once 
said. “He’s just a clutch player. He’s 
there when you need him most. I’ve 
seen him do things for us you sel- 
dom see in this league. When he did 
our punting and they rushed him 
inside, he’d pick up and run—on his 
own, too. Or sometimes they’d chase 
him and he’d kick it on the run. The 
old soccer kick. He’s one of the few 
players I’ve seen who could do that 
well. Doak has a great kicking leg.” 

Nick Kerbawy, the Lions’ general 
manager when Doak played in De- 
troit, once picked the games he con- 
sidered Doak’s greatest as a pro. 
(1) the title game against Cleveland 
in '52, (2) the second game against 
San Francisco in ’55. 

The 1952 championship game with 
the Browns will always get promi- 
nent mention in the Doak Walker 
reminiscences. Doak had been a 
noncombatant for more than half 
the ’52 season after pulling the 
hamstring in his right leg when, as 
he says with disgust, he missed 
an open-field block. Doak limped 
around the practice field and/or sat 
on the bench for five weeks. Ker- 
bawy says that he had to call Doak 
up during this long injury period 
and tell him to pick up his pay 
check, Not that he didn’t want to 
get paid, but it apparently embar- 
rassed him to receive money with- 
out playing. 

He was fit when the Lions came 
to the most important Sunday of 
the season and the playoff battle 
with the Browns. In the third quar- 
ter of a bruising game, with the 
Lions clinging to a 7-0 lead, Doak 
took a handoff from Layne, darted 
through a hole split between guard 
and tackle and went 67 yards for a 
touchdown. Cleveland was whipped. 
Doak’s only touchdown of the sea- 
son came when it was most needed. 

The run is a good illustration— 
and there are many—of Doak’s 
ability not only to run with the pros 
but to outrun most of them. He was 
not slow. As a 17-year-old he was 
once timed at 10.2 in a high-school 
100-yard dash. Bob Hoernschmeyer, 
one of Doak’s running partners in 
the Detroit backfield, once said, 
‘Doak is a lot faster than he looks 


out there. He’s quick and he’s al- 
ways moving. Nobody gets much of 
a shot at him.” He had one knack 
all the great runners have had. He 
could change his speed in a twin- 
kling. Tacklers learned Doak was 
running in high gear after he was 
past them. 

As Buddy Parker, in keeping with 
a steady trend in pro football, grad- 
ually spread his offense, Doak’s 
responsibilities become more and 
more that of an end. At the end of 
his career he was on the flank in 
90 percent of the Lions’ plays. In 
1955 he caught passes as often as 
he ran with the ball from scrimmage 
(32 each). But in the San Francisco 
game on November 14, 1955, Doak 
had opportunities to show all his 
magnificent football proficiency. In 
chronological order, his largest 
feats were as follows: Within a 
minute and a half of the game’s 
start he kicked a 33-yard field goal., 
Five minutes later he kicked the 
first of six extra points. When the 
49ers were forced to punt after the 
next kickoff, he brazenly stepped 
into a ring of San Francisco play-, 
ers, picked up the bounding ball 
and took flight toward the distant 
goal line. He was crowded out of 
bounds 47 yards later by Joe Perry 
but only after two-men had taken 
direct shots at him and missed. Be- 
fore the first quarter ended he 
kicked another field goal, this one 
from 13 yards away. Halfback Bob 
Hoernschemeyer passed to him in 
the third quarter and Doak out- 
grabbed a defensive back for the 
ball and ran it into the end zone. 
The play covered 66 yards. On 
another pass reception he ran 53 
yards, putting the Lions in position 
to strike for their fourth touchdown 
in a 48-7 rout of the 49ers. 

Long after the memories of 
Doak’s great plays have rusted 
away, however, many people, from 
Detroit to Dallas, will remember 
some simple act of kindness by him. 

Y.A. Tittle will remember the 
time he was confined to a Detroit 
hospital with an injury after his 
San Francisco 49er teammates had 
flown back home. One of his first 
visitors was Doak Walker. 

Thirty boys who once attended a 
summer camp outside Amarillo, 
Texas, might remember the time 
Doak visited them and gave a little 
speech. When they asked him if 
they could see him- play, he said 
sure and invited them to take a bus 
to an exhibition game in Dallas. 
Doak would have paid their way in 
if Nick Kerbawy hadn’t offered them 
the Lions’ bench. 

Yes, Doak Walker was a great 
football player. But he was also a 
lot more. 


With the Detroit Lions, Walker 
starred as a runner, above, and 
also as a pass-receiver and as 
a kicker. Few pro football play- 
ers ever did as many things as 
well as Doak Walker did them. 


In each succeeding season 
the American Football League 
has opened new horizons. The 
finest and most exciting football 
players in America, larger 
crowds, newer stadiums and the 
highest level of competition. 
Now the goal is solidification, 
with complete dedication to 
making the American Football 
League the finest in profes- 
sional sports. This is the chal- 
lenge before us and we intend 
to meet it. 


AL DAVIS, 
American Football League Commissioner 
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Eastern Division 


NOTE: This section based on team rosters through June 1, though trades—and local draft boards—could change team potential. 


BUFFALO 
BILLS 


You don’t lose the best placekicker in football without a yelp of 
pain. But Buffalo still has the league’s best lines 


NEW YORK 
JETS 


Namath is as ready as he'll be, Snell is fit—but the defensive 
backfield doesn’t seem capable of championship play yet 


BOSTON 
PATRIOTS 


Nobody beats the Patriot defense badly, at least not often. But 
where is the championship offense? Not in Boston! 


MIAMI 
DOLPHINS 


The whole league chipped in to create a Frankenstein’s monster. 
Miami looks much too good for a first-year team 


HOUSTON 
OILERS 


Tommy Nobis would help. So would more accurate passing, better 
blocking and tighter defense. Get the general idea? 


Buffalo’s chance to win 
a pro record three 
titles in succession 

almost went 
a-Go-go-lak, but the 

Bills should 
squeeze by the Jets 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
JIM BAMA 
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OGOLAKS COME and Gogolaks 

go, but the league champion Buf- 
falo Bills go rumbling on—embar- 
rassed by the defection of a valued 
player to the NFL, but hardly impov- 
erished. The finish in the East should 
be closer than it was last season. 
Buffalo will not win as many games 
without Pete Gogolak’s fieldgoal foot. 
But the result will be the same—the 
Bills over the rapidly improving New 
York Jets. 

What separates the Bills and the 
Jets? Actually, New York has better 
passing and running. But the decisive 
factor is the sheer physical superi- 
ority of Buffalo’s offensive and de- 
fensive lines. The Bills’ defensive 
front four seems too powerful for the 
Jet blockers, while the Bills’ offensive 
line has proven itself supremely capa- 
ble of handling the New York rushers. 
Thus muscle offsets the throwing of 
the Jets’ Joe Namath, although now 
that Joe understands how to read and 
riddle complex pro defenses you can 
be sure New York won’t start as un- 
certainly as it did in 1965. That is, 
if Namath keeps his health. His right 
knee is still very weak; he will have 
to undergo more surgery eventually. 

One step down, the Boston Patri- 
ots had a good college draft and 
believe that ex-Jet John Huarte will 
be their quarterback of tomorrow. 
But for today, Boston plans to stay 
with Babe Parilli, and Parilli may 
be yesterday’s quarterback. 

That leaves the new Miami Dol- 
phins and the old Houston Oilers. 
Miami was allowed to buy out- 
standing veteran players from the 
other teams. One AFL front office 
(Denver's) said with tongue barely 
in cheek that the Broncos were 
tempted to cash in their franchise 
and enter the league anew so they 
could benefit from similar largesse. 
Miami should be good enough to 
keep Houston in last place. 
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BUFFALO 


BILLS 


HE BILLS HAVE a new coach and a new grail. 

The coach is former assistant for defense Joel 
Collier. The grail is a third consecutive league cham- 
pionship, a pro football feat that’s never been accom- 
plished before. To make the dream a reality, Buffalo 
has huge, superbly drilled offensive and defensive 
lines, plus good, interchangeable quarterbacks in 
Jack Kemp and Daryle Lamonica. This should offset 
the deterioration of the team’s once formidable run- 
ning game—and the loss of Pete Gogolak. 

Two years ago the Bills traded all-league fullback 
Cookie Gilchrist for younger, faster, supposedly 
more malleable Billy Joe. It may have been a neces- 
sary trade, but it was a bad one. Buffalo did not even 
bother to protect Joe in the ’65 expansion draft that 
stocked the new Miami team. The Dolphins snapped 
him up. Now the Bills must shift 225-pound Wray 
Carlton from halfback to fullback. Carlton’s replace- 
ment? Would you believe Bobby Smith or Willie 
Ross? Both are fast, but neither has accomplished 
much in two pro seasons. Meaning rookies Bobby 
Burnett of Arkansas or Bill Bailey of Cincinnati 
could become a regular quickly. 

Considering their running problems, the Bills will 
probably pass more. Last year injuries scourged the 
pass receivers. Both flanker Elbert Dubenion and 
split end Glenn Bass were crippled, and both under- 
went leg operations. Even if Dubenion has lost a 
step, that will only halve his edge on defensive 
backs. Duby is backstopped by Ed Rutkowski, and 
Bass by 6-5 Charlie Ferguson and rookie Bobby 
Crockett of Arkansas, whose college record reveals 
great skill under pressure. Paul Costa, 6-5, 235, has 
taken tight end away from Ernie Warlick. 

More passing should mean increased playing time 
for Kemp. Jack throws the ball better than La- 
monica, who is more an infantry quarterback. But 
both will thank the patron saint of quarterbacks for 
the league’s sturdiest blocking line. It’s Stew Barber, 
251, and Dick Hudson, 279, at the tackles, All-leaguer 
Billy Shaw, 260, and Al Bemiller, 260, at the guards, 
and Dave Behrman, 268, at center. Behrman, who 
has a chronic back injury, may retire. If so, Bemiller 
goes to center, where he has played before, and 
either Joe O’Donnell or LSU rookie Remi Prudhom- 
me, injured all last season, will fit in at guard. 

Coach Collier takes particular pride in Buffalo’s 
defense. After all, he built it. One statistic will suf- 
fice: in their Jast 30 games, the Bills have surren- 


dered only nine touchdowns rushing. The line looks 
as big and strong as those Clydesdale horses that pull 
the brewery wagon on TY. Roland MecDole, 289, and 
Tom Day, 250, play the ends; the tackles are all-star 
Tom Sestak, 270, and Jim Dunaway, 279. Collier can 
substitute Dudley Meredith, 285, and Henry 
Schmidt, 255, without much of a dropoff. The only 
question is how well Sestak’s knee has healed. 

The pitiless pressure the Buffalo line exerts per- 
mits linebackers Mike Stratton, Harry Jacobs and 
John Tracey to soft-pedal the blitz and play back for 
the pass. Competition from second-year pro Marty 
Schottenheimer and punter Paul Maguire keeps the 
starters hustling. The fierce charge up front also 
benefits the defensive backfield. Quarterbacks and 
ends get little time to fake and cut. Butch Byrd, a 
big (211) cornerback, and George Saimes, a short 
(5-10) safetyman, are stars. Cornerback Booker 
Edgerson and safety Hagood Clarke get passing 
grades, but coach Collier may find an “A” student 
among rookies Charlie King (Purdue), Ken Am- 
brusko (Maryland) and Tony Golmont (North Caro- 
lina State). 

Buffalo has signed another Hungarian expatriate, 
Joe Kovacs, who also kicks soccer-style. But is he 
another Gogolak? After all, Pete kicked 47 field 
goals in two years. 
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The Bills should survive the 
Gogolak affair. But winning won't 
he as easy as it was in 1965 
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NEW YORK 


GERRY PHILBIN, NO. 81 
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It’s Joe Namath’s arm against Joe Namath’s knee. Can 
the strength of one overcome the other’s weakness? Some 
sharper play by the defensive backs would he a big help 


NLESS JOE NAMATH is cut down by Selective 
Service (doubtful) or his delicate legs (always 
possible), coach Weeb Ewbank will open the season 
with the best quarterback he has had since Unitas. 
Namath, with the arm and instincts of a great one, 
almost assures New York of another second-place 
finish, since top quarterbacks are hard to find, 
especially in the AFL. But catching Buffalo may be 
asking too much. The Jets still must shape up in the 
defensive secondary, at middle linebacker, offensive 
center and tight end. Fortunately, spare parts are 
available in quantity and quality. 

Let’s start with Namath’s receivers. Joe has de- 
cent ones, but that’s all. Based on his rookie per- 
formance, George Sauer Jr. rates ahead of veteran 
spread end Bake Turner. But both may be displaced 
by Jim Colclough, obtained from Boston for John 
Huarte. Colclough isn’t big or fast, but he catches 
the ball. Flanker Don Maynard sometimes doesn’t. 
Maynard aggravated home fans early last year by 
dropping several touchdown passes, Still, he ranked 
No. 3 in the league with 68 receptions and tied Lance 
Alworth for the lead in scoring catches (14). The 
Jets have two experienced tight ends in Gene Heeter 
and Dee Mackey, both hurt last year, but may go with 
an inexperienced one: 6-3, 230-pound first-round 
draft pick Bill Yearby, who was an All-America 
tackle at Michigan. Yearby has the good hands of 
a basketball player, which he was as a college sopho- 
more. If Yearby can’t make the transition from the 
interior line, No. 8 choice Pete Lammons, 225, was 
an outstanding tight end at Texas. 

The Jets need a fast halfback to counterpoint full- 
back Matt Snell’s locomotive power. They have two 
swift rookies in 195-pound Allen Smith and 215- 
pound Emerson Boozer. Smith averaged 6.3 yards 
per carry for tiny Findlay College in Ohio and 
sprints the hundred in 9.8 seconds. Boozer had 
touchdown runs of 96, 80, 77, 75, 70 and 51 yards for 
Maryland State. It may boil down to who blocks 
better. Holdover halfback Bill Mathis, 220, does that 
superlatively and self-sacrificingly, which compen- 
sates for his slow running. Snell expects to have a 
better year. An exhibition game knee injury held 
him back in ’65. He couldn’t cut away from tacklers. 
Even so, he finished fourth among all AFL rushers. 

In the line, center Mike Hudock, a five-year 
starter, was drafted by Miami. That puts it up to 


227-pound rookie Jim Waskiewicz, the No. 4 choice 
from Wichita, and 265-pound veteran John Schmitt. 
Otherwise it'll be business as usual: Winston Hill, 
275, and Sherman Plunkett, 300, at the tackles; Sam 
DeLuea, 250, and Dave Herman, 255, at the guards. 

The Jet defensive line is beginning to make a 
name for itself, and the name is good. Gerry Phil- 
bin, 245, and Verlon Biggs, 253, are the ends; Jim 
Harris, 280, and Paul Rochester, 250, the tackles. 
Coach Ewbank would like Harris ten pounds lighter, 
though. Bert Wilder can swing between both posi- 
tions, and there are two big rookies—Tulsa’s Jim 
Jones and Seth Cartwright of Prairie View. 

Second-year man Al Atkinson is listed as the first- 
string middle linebacker. He’s a savage hitter, like 
the man he replaces, Miami-bound Wahoo McDaniel, 
but nimbler against passes. All-America rookie Carl 
McAdams of Oklahoma could be even better. He’s 
a growing 220-pounder, supposedly the equal of the 
famous Texas linebacker, Tommy Nobis—maybe not 
as strong, but faster. All-leaguer Larry Grantham 
plays one corner linebacker for the Jets, and Ralph 
Baker, over on the other side, seems to have 
mastered his pass drops at last. 

But the secondary could be sounder. Only safety- 
man Dainard Paulson fully satisfies, although soph 
Cornell Gordon should become a fine cornerback. 
Gordon ranks ahead of veteran Clyde Washington, 
who has undergone his second leg operation in two 
years. Billy Baird, the other cornerman, is short 
(5-10) and light (180). He may be beaten out by 
shorter (5-9), even lighter (165) Sherman Lewis of 
Michigan State, who comes to the AFL after two 
years in Canada. If nothing else, Lewis should put 
life in the moribund Jet kick-return game. Ray 
Abbruzzese will play strong safety. Cornerback Jim 
Gray, on the injured list last year, and safety Jim 
Hudson are the reserves. 

The kicking is excellent. Placement specialist Jim 
Turner kicked 31 for 31 on PATs and 20 for 34 on 
field goals. Punter Curley Johnson ranked No. 2 in 
the league with a 45.3-yard average. 

New York will go as far as Namath can take the 
team. If Joe gets hurt, good night. No offense meant 
to standby quarterback Mike Taliaferro, but no 
offense. Wouldn’t it be ironic if after keeping Na- 
math and trading Huarte, Joe’s knee went? That’s 
not owner Sonny Werblin you hear laughing. 
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Boston has two quarterbacks. 
One can’t win yet. Too young. One 
can’t win anymore. Too old 


OACH MIKE HOLOVAK may be the only per- 
son who believes the Patriots can rise from 
third place to the top of the East. Holovak builds his 
optimism on three pillars: 1) a productive college 
draft (usually parsimonious Boston signed seven of 
13 high draft picks and was the only AFL team to 
sign its first and second picks) ; 2) two valuable ac- 
quisitions (quarterback Johnny Huarte and punter- 
linebacker Jim Fraser) ; and 8) the impetus of last 
year’s fast finish (four victories in a row). 

A coach has a right to scour cloudbanks for silver 
linings, but after all, you have to search past 12 
names before you find a Patriot among 1965’s lead- 
ing ballearriers. And 36-year-old quarterback Babe 
Parilli could complete only 40.6 percent of his 
passes. Those are hardly championship omens. 

Despite his age and erratic play, Parilli has been 
given a new, two-year contract. But almost as vital 
as what he does on the field for those two years is 
what he teaches young Huarte. The Patriots got 
Johnny from the Jets and will be paying him the 
same fat salary he got from New York last year. 
Huarte was supposed to fight Joe Namath for quar- 
terback, but reported late after the College All-Star 
game and never got to throw a ball in a league game. 
Johnny passes with a peculiar sidearm motion that 
scouts criticize, but he’s clever and determined. 

Parilli (and Huarte) may finally have a running 
offense worth talking about. It all hinges on fullback 
Jim Nance. He weighed 250 pounds last year, much 


NICK BUONICONTI, NO. 85 
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too heavy—and Holovak blistered him for it. When 
Nance lost 15 pounds of flab, he turned out to be a 
rugged blocker and dependable short-yardage plung- 
er. Equally important, he frees 195-pound Larry 
Garron (3.5 yards per carry) for halfback, where 
he’s more comfortable. Fast J.D. Garrett is also an 
experienced halfback, 

The remarkable Gino Cappelletti, not young, not 
speedy, is still going strong at flanker (37 recep- 
tions, nine touchdowns last season)—and as the 
Boston placement specialist (27 for 27 on conver- 
sions, 17 for 27 on field goals). Gino, 32, led all AFL 
scorers in ’65 with 132 points. Second-year man Ellis 
Johnson caddies for Cappelletti, with Joe Bellino re- 
duced to the inglory of third string (and the kick- 
return unit). The Patriots have traded their leading 
pass receiver, split end Jim Colclough, for Huarte, 
but expect that faster, younger Art Graham will be 
every bit as good; that is, if he can stay in one piece. 
He hasn’t in several seasons. Jim Whalen, 6-2, 210, 
was good enough to shove 230-pound Tony Romeo 
off tight end as a rookie. Whalen catches passes bet- 
ter. Romeo blocks more authoritatively. 

Boston broke in two rookie offensive linemen in 
65: guard Justin Canale and tackle Tom Neville, 
lightweights at 230 pounds. And since the club 
signed two promising college blockers, regular 
guard Billy Neighbors was allowed to slip away to 
Miami. Notre Dame guard Dick Arrington and Pur- 
due tackle Karl Singer are the rookies. Arrington, 
5-11 and 245, starts out behind Canale, but may wind 
up ahead of him. Singer, also 245, will haunt Neville. 
Veterans Don Oakes and Charlie Long will play the 
other tackle and guard, with potential All-leaguer 
Jon Morris in his third season at center. 

The Boston defense is thoroughly blooded. The 
line remains the same as last year: Bob Dee and 
Larry Eisenhauer, ends; Jim Hunt and Houston 
Antwine, tackles. Defensive end Jim Boudreaux of 
Louisiana Tech, drafted No. 2, is the leading rookie. 
Captain Tommy Addison, Nick Buoniconti and Lon- 
nie Farmer back up the line. Buoniconti, the 220- 
pound middle linebacker, is All-league and the sharp- 
est pitchfork in Boston’s satanic blitz. Cornerbacks 


. Don Webb and Tom Hennessey are serviceable, and 


so are safeties Ron Hall and White Graves. 

Boston has had punting trouble. Jim Fraser, ob- 
tained from Kansas City, ought to solve it. Jim’s 
record indicates that he should outkick Patriot hold- 
over Tom Yewcic by almost five yards. 
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MIAMI DOLPHINS 


Dolphins are the world’s smartest fish. They can almost 
talk. Look what they got from the league in the expansion 
draft. No, Miami won’t be the Mets of pro football 


O OTHER FRANCHISE IN the history of pro- 
fessional sports has been so generously endowed 
as the Dolphins. The league permitted the other 
eight teams to freeze only 23 men. That gave Miami 
a chance to draft 19 AFL regulars, some of them 
name stars. As a result, the Dolphins should have 
a respectable team—at least the equal of Houston 
in the East and Denver in the West. 

Coach George Wilson joins Miami after a long 
career in the NFL. He believes that he has good 
defensive backs, fast receivers and adequate passers. 
It may take some time to fit the jigsaw together, but 
here are the pieces with which Wilson starts: 

Miami can choose from among two veteran quar- 
terbacks, Dick Wood and Eddie Wilson, and a 
$300,000 rookie, Rick Norton of Kentucky. Wilson 
hasn’t made it as a regular with Kansas City and 
Boston. Wood, who throws lovely long passes, will 
probably start the season and play at least until 
Norton, Miami’s first draft choice—and the Cleve- 
land Browns’—learns what pro ball is about. Rick 
is a dropback passer who also suffers from the 
“Namath syndrome”—a post-operative knee. 

Flanker Frank Jackson (ex-Kansas City), split 
end Bo Roberson (Buffalo) and tight end Dave 
Kocourek (San Diego) represent quality goods. 
Roberson and Jackson have speed, while the 6-5, 
240-pound Kocourek catches well and blocks even 
better. Once he recovers from knee ligament sur- 
gery, rookie Howard Twilley, Tulsa’s All-America 
and all-time collegiate passreceiving champion, may 
play more at split end than Bo Roberson would like 
him to. Twilley injured his leg in Tulsa’s varsity- 
alumni game last spring. He stands only 5-1014, 
short for an end, but his fanatical attention to his 
moves could make him another Raymond Berry. 
Speaking of “anothers,” rookie flanker John Roder- 
ick of SMU could be another Lance Alworth at 
flanker. Roderick runs so fast he leaves contrails. 
Roderick’s been timed in 9.3 for the hundred, which 
makes you forget that he weighs just 180. Karl 
Noonan of Iowa is also a well-regarded receiver, and 
only slightly slower. At tight end, the rookie hope 


is 220-pound Stan Mitchell of Tennessee, drafted 
No. 8 and plucked away from the NFL Washington 


‘Redskins. 


The Dolphins have enough runners to make do. 
The veterans are fullbacks Billy Joe (ex-Buffalo) 
and Jack Spikes (Kansas City), buttressed by rookie 
halfbacks Sam Price (Illinois) and Preston Powell 
(Grambling). Spikes also placekicks, although he’ll 
have to beat out former Raider, former Bronco Gene 
Mingo, LSU rookie Doug Moreau and Greg Mather, 


‘a Navy star of the Joe Bellino era. 


Familiar names fleck the offensive line: tackles 
Jim Davidson (Buffalo), Norm Evans and Maxie 
Williams (Houston) and Ernie Park (San Diego) ; 
guards Ken Rice (Oakland) and Billy Neighbors 
(Boston) ; centers Mike Hudock (New York) and 
Tom Goode (Houston). Give it time and this will 
be a decent AFL Hine. 

The wolves of the Miami defensive backfield pos- 
sess speed and experience; all they need is the cohe- 
sion that only playing together can bring. The 
veterans are Ross O’Hanley (Boston), John McGee- 
ver (Denver), Willie West (New York), Jim Warren 
and Dick Westmoreland (San Diego), plus longtime 
NFL player Dick Pesonen. Mike Buckner (North- 
western), Bob Petrella and Hal Wantland (Tennes- 
see), Andy Sixkiller (Miami U.) and John Tooker 
(Adams State) are the leading rookies, 

Another outstanding rookie, 225-pound Frank 
Hmanuel, the No. 2 draft pick from Tennessee, will 
probably get a chance to start at middle linebacker, 
even though Miami drafted the Jets’ well-advertised 
Wahoo McDaniel. The idea is to get Emanuel’s feet 
wet fast and hope he’s not fooled too often at first. 
Jack Rudolph (Boston) and Tom Erlandson (Den- 
ver) are old AFL hands at outside linebacker. The 
rushing line will consist of Mel Branch (Kansas 
City) and LaVerne Torezon (New York) at the 
ends, with Al Dotson (Kansas City), Tom Nomina 
(Denver) and Rich Zecher (Oakland) competing for 
the two tackle jobs. Branch is already a star, and 
Zecher could become one. 

Coach Wilson still can’t believe his luck. 
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What might have been? 
Faison and Ladd. What will he? 


The cellar, most likely 


DON TRULL, NO. 10 


HOUSTON 
OILERS 


as IS RARELY SIMPLE in Houston, where 
the Oilers seem to play “Stadium, Stadium, 
Who’s Got the Stadium?” and ‘Musical Coaches” in- 
stead of winning football games. Consider: Wally 
Lemm, who used to coach Houston before he quit 
for the NFL St. Louis Cardinals, replaces ’65 Oiler 
head coach Bones Taylor, who replaced ’64 head 
coach Sammy Baugh, who’s assistant coach Taylor 
had been. Baugh promptly became Taylor’s assist- 
ant coach. Get it? Neither did Baugh. He quit. Tay- 
lor didn’t. He was fired by owner Bud Adams. 

The stadium turnabout is equally bewildering. 
You read right here, and elsewhere, that the Oilers 
would play their home games in the Astrodome last 
year. True, true. But owner Adams deemed Judge 
Roy Hofheinz’s rental price astronomical, even for 
Texas. Instead, he chose larger, undomed Rice Sta- 
dium. That now leaves the weatherproof Astrodome 
available for an NFL franchise. 

On the player front, there’s been more low com- 
edy—not all the Oilers’ fault. A big trade apparently 
brought them San Diego’s disgruntled star linemen, 
Har! Faison and Ernie Ladd. It would have rectified 
the team’s glaringly weak defense. But former Com- 
missioner Joe Foss nullified the deal. 

Houston has had virtually no running attack for 
three years. Coach Lemm finally may manage to 
build one. Sid Blanks, fabulous in 64, hurt last sea- 
son, returns at halfback. So does Ode Burrell, hurt 
in ’64, fabulous last year. Both are fast, but Blanks 
outweighs Burrell, 205 to 185. Alas, it’s doubtful 
that both can play at once. They’re too light. Stumpy 
(5-6, 205) fullback Charley Tolar could lose his job 
either to veteran Bobby Jackson or 228-pound Mis- 
sissippi State rookie Hoyle Granger. 

And Oiler passers need protection—from them- 
selves sometimes. George Blanda, 37, begins his 17th 
pro season as the probable starter. Old granddad 
threw 30 interceptions in ’65 and completed a scant 
42.1 percent of his passes. His understudy, Don 
Trull, has not developed as anticipated. Trull played 
well in ’65 exhibition games, then petered out to a 
35.5 completion percentage. Coach Lemm may turn 
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in desperation to Jacky Lee, who returns to Houston 
after an undistinguished two-year loanout to 
Denver. 

If flanker Charlie Hennigan is fit and content, the 
Oiler pass receiving will be fine. Hennigan held out 
bitterly last year, reported late and caught only 41 
passes. In 1964 he caught a pro record 101. Only a 
Hennigan could keep Lawrence Elkins out of the 
lineup. Elkins was injured in training last year and 
never came back. But he’s ready now, beefed up to 
205 pounds. Charlie Frazier, a 9.5 dashman, im- 
proves steadily at spread end—and so does his 
namesake, 6-4, 235-pound tight end Willie Frazier. 

But the Oilers are running dry in both lines. Take 
offense. Only guard Bob Talamini rises above the 
pack. Beyond him? Tackles Walt Suggs and Rich 
Michael, guard Sonny Bishop and centers John 
Frongille and Wayne Frazier. H-E-L-P! Maybe two 
rookie tackles can furnish it. One is 6-5, 255-pound 
Glen Ray Hines of Arkansas. But he must unlearn 
his college rollout-blocking habits and learn to shield 
a pocket passer. The other is George Allen of West 
Texas State, 6-7, 255 and very fast. 

There’s more trouble on defense. Senior citizen 
tackle Bud McFadin has retired to the Oiler coach- 
ing staff. Maybe he can mold 265-pound rookie 
George Rice of LSU into his successor—or help two- 
time All-Canada tackle Pat Holmes, 270, readjust to 
American football. Otherwise Houston has ends Don 
Floyd and Gary Cutsinger, and tackles Scott Apple- 
ton and Ed Husmann. 

Johnny Baker, Doug Cline, Dan Brabham and 
Charlie Rieves are veteran but nondescript line- 
backers. Bobby Maples distinguished himself as a 
rookie, however, and two Arkansas newcomers, Ron 
Caveness and Jim Williams, have possibilities. Cor- 
nerback W.K. Hicks has become Houston’s foremost 
secondary defender. He teams with corner man Tony 
Banfield and safeties Fred Glick and Jim Norton. 

The Oilers must mount a harder pass rush. They 
must run farther and pass better. They must tackle 
more often. It may happen, but not in ’66. They’ll 
fight Miami for the cellar—and lose. 
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Note: This section based on team rosters through June 1, though trades—and local draft boards—could change team potential. 


The pick is San Diego, 
SAN DIEGO "peal eae 
CHARGERS and Ladd are lost. 


Coach Gillman still has enough—the inside-outside running of But Kansas City could 
Lowe and Lincoln, the good-enough passing of Hadl finally contend 


on the ability of 


KANSAS CITY rookie Mike Garrett 
CHIEFS 


People keep asking, “‘Why don’t the Chiefs win?" This may be 
the year they stop doubting this frustrated team 


OAKLAND 
RAIDERS 


Give the Raiders a quarterback and they'd make a run for the 
title. Alas, nobody is giving them a quarterback 


DENVER 
BRONCOS 


What's true for Oakland is true for Denver. The team craves a 
top quarterback. But how many are there in the AFL? 
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F YOU THINK that San Diego is 
the setting sun of the West simply 
because the Chargers may lose Earl 
Faison and Ernie Ladd, take another 
look at the sky. Make no mistake, this 
is still a strong, young, deep football 
team—Lance Alworth, Paul Lowe, 
Keith Lincoln, Ron Mix—and only re- 
markable progress by the competition 
could knock San Diego off the summit 
of the league. 

Actually, the Kansas City Chiefs 
just may have the weapon to unhorse 
the Chargers. He’s rookie halfback 
Mike Garrett. If Garrett is another 
Gale Sayers, and there are some who 
say he is, then beware! Because Kan- 
sas City already has beefy lines, pow- 
er running and good quarterbacking. 

Oakland’s Raiders have a shiny 
new ballpark. They’ll miss sharpster 
coach Al Davis, but they’ll miss cham- 
pionship passing even more. The 
same lamentable lack holds down the 
Denver Broncos, who have Cookie 
Gilchrist to lead a punishing ground 
game, but no quality quarterback. 

It will be interesting to watch the 
attendance in the West. Oakland 
should draw well, and advance ticket 
sales are way up in Kansas City and 
Denver. But San Diego, with great 
personnel, has been hurt by its player 
revolt and mutterings of dissension. 
All the Chargers can do is win—in 
their division, that is. Last year, for 
example, the answer was that Buffalo 
not only had better manpower—but a 
better attitude as well. The Bills 
should again beat San Diego for the 
AFL championship, it says here. 
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They signed no top rookies 
and may have lost two stars, but the 
Chargers still should win 


PAUL LOWE, NO. 23 
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CHARGERS 


HE CHARGERS SIGNED only one of their top 

ten draft picks, barely going through the mo- 
tions. They lost four good players to Miami. They 
may have to do without their two enormous defen- 
sive linemen, 6-9, 317-pound tackle Ernie Ladd and 
6-5, 265-pound end Earl Faison, who played out 
their options last year and can now chart their own 
fate. Yet San Diego is still favored to win the West 
for the fourth straight time, which is a backhanded 
compliment to autocratic head coach Sid Gillman. 

First, the Faison-Ladd brouhaha. Both men de- 
manded a lot of money to sign new Charger con- 
tracts—more money than Gillman, who doubles as 
general manager, is willing to pay. Every other team 
in the AFL—and NFL—could use the two mal- 
contented troglodytes, but through the spring nobody 
seemed willing to dicker with them. It might start 
a dreadful precedent—players having rights. Only 
God knows where Ladd and Faison will play this 
year, and He does not appear to be an American 
Football League fan. 

No team, not even player-rich San Diego, can lose 
a Ladd or a Faison without suffering, All last year 
Gillman was spoon-feeding 252-pound Steve DeLong, 
a promising rookie lineman, for just such an even- 
tuality. Steve can play either defensive end or tackle 
well, but at neither position is he a Faison (un- 
stoppable when he wants to be) nor a Ladd (it takes 
two to block him out). DeLong may play tackle, 
with either veteran Fred Moore, law school returnee 
Bob Mitinger, or rookies Howard Kindig of Los 
Angeles State and Larry Martin of San Diego State 
taking Faison’s place—or trying to. Bob Petrich is 
dug in at the other end and George Gross at tackle. 
The Charger linebackers, mike-man Chuck Allen, 
Frank Buncom, Dick Degen and Rick Redman, may 
be forced to make more tackles than usual. Degen 
and Redman had good rookie seasons in ’65. 

Three defensive backs have it made: Kenny 
Graham and Bud Whitehead, safeties, and corner- 
back Speedy Duncan (the AFL punt-return cham- 
pion). Whitehead was the league’s second-leading 
interceptor with seven. One corner must be sewn 


together since both Dick Westmoreland and Jim 
Warren were scooped up by the Dolphins. But the 
Chargers still possess Dick Harris and Miller Farr, 
along with UCLA rookie Bob Stiles (the Rose Bowl 
MVP), and No. 7 draft pick Jim Tolbert of Lincoln 
U., at 6-3, 215 pounds the Chargers’ biggest defen- 
sive back ever. 

The Chargers can score every which way—and 
do. They have Lance Alworth, certainly the league’s 
paragon flanker and maybe pro football’s. They have 
rushing champion and AFL Player of the Year Paul 
Lowe, a halfback who can run inside or outside, and 
a second-year man, Gene Foster, who will push 
Lowe hard. They have fullback Keith Lincoln, who 
feels better physically than he has in two years. He 
missed half the team’s games last season. And they 
have quarterback John Hadl, statistically the No. 1 
passer in the AFL in ’65. True, Hadl is somewhat 
like Bobby Layne. He does not throw pretty passes, 
but he completes them. “I move the ball,” John says, 
somewhat defensively. 

Don Norton, who believe it or not is San Diego’s 
all-time pass-catching champ, no longer has split 
end all to himself. No. 1 future draft selection Gary 
Garrison of San Jose State is a fine prospect. At 
tight end, seven-year pro Jacque MacKinnon, 250 
pounds, succeeds Miami-tapped former all-star Dave 
Kocourek. 

Four out of five offensive line regulars are back: 
tackles Ron Mix and Ernie Wright, guard Walt 
Sweeney and center Sam Gruneisen. Mix is superb. 
Sweeney could be. The Chargers lost guard Ernie 
Park to Miami. His job will fall to Pat Shea, John 
Farris or Ed Mitchell. The placekicking is mediocre. 
Full-time postman Herb Travenio hits the short 
kicks but misses beyond 30 yards. John Hadl and 
Rick Redman punt adequately. 

Coach Gillman appears unmoved by Faison, Ladd 
and the long winter of discontent. “A professional 
football team is like my wife’s wardrobe,” he jokes. 
“It’s subject to constant change.” Gillman coaches 
better than he wisecracks. Without Ladd and 
Faison, he had better. 
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KANSAS CITY 


CHIEFS 


HIRD LAST YEAR, the Chiefs look strong 
enough to move up at least one place. The quarter- 
backing is above average for the league, the ballcar- 
riers are good and potentially great, the offensive and 
defensive lines are large and punishing, and both the 
pass receiving and pass defending seem solid enough. 
Coach Hank Stram wants more depth in both lines— 
and the answer to a big question about Mike Garrett, 
Heisman Trophy-winning rookie halfback from USC. 
The tragic death of fullback Mack Lee Hill while 
undergoing routine knee surgery late last season 
changed the course of the Kansas City running 
game. Curtis McClinton has been shifted to full- 
back, where he played while becoming Rookie-of- 
the-Year in 1968. McClinton, 227 pounds, has speed 
and power. He was the league’s fifth-best ground- 
gainer last year. His rookie competition will be 222- 
pound Elijah Gipson of Bethune-Cookman. 

The early plan is to have Bert Coan or ex-Patriot 
Ron Burton supplant McClinton at tight halfback. 
But the 225-pound Coan has never quite made it in 
five years, and Burton is brittle. If they fall short— 
and maybe even if they don’t—Garrett could move 
in. Mike cost Kansas City about $450,000. The NFL 
pooh-poohs him as too small (5-9, 195) to block big 
linemen, but the NF'L also pooh-poohed Gale Sayers 
for the same reason. Garrett is shorter than Sayers, 
but huskier; he is not as fast, but possibly just as 
elusive—a Jon Arnett type of breakaway back who 
bounces. off tacklers. 

Len Dawson and Pete Beathard run one-two at 
quarterback. Dawson ranked second among AFL 
passers last year, and led in completion percentage 
(53.4) and touchdown passes (21). That probably 
leaves Beathard on the bench unless Dawson gets 
hurt, something that is happening to pro quarter- 
backs more and more, 

As usual, any discussion of the K.C. pass receiving 
starts with split end Chris Burford. And, as usual, 
Burford is getting over an injury. It used to be his 
knee. Now it’s his shoulder; he suffered a severe 
separation last year, missed four games, but still 
caught 47 passes. Fred Arbanas has proved that 


he can still play All-league-caliber tight end despite 
being blind in one eye. He caught 24 passes last 
year. And Otis Taylor is expected to replace flanker 
Frank Jackson, who went to Miami. Second-year 
man Frank Pitts and Arkansas rookie Jerry Lamb 
will try to take Taylor’s job. 

The Chiefs have an offensive line averaging 264 
pounds. All-league tackle Jim Tyrer is the Goliath 
at 290. Tackle Dave Hill weighs 264; guards Ed 
Budde, 260, and Curt Merz, 267; and center Jon 
Gilliam, 241. Bench protection must come from vet- 
eran guards Al Reynolds and Hatch Rosdahl, rookies 
Ron Calegari of California and Steve Cox of South 
Carolina, plus taxi squaders Curt Farrier, Dennis 
Biodrowski and Tony DiMidio. 

The Chiefs’ defensive unit ranked second in the 
league in ’65. Only one empty chair must be filled: 
rushing end Mel Branch was chosen by Miami. But 
K.C. has its No. 1 draft choice, Aaron Brown of 
Minnesota, to keep the seat warm. Brown, 6-5, 250, 
once ran the hundred in 9.8. That was in high 
school, but it’s the kind of fact that makes quarter- 
backs shudder. Throwing over or running by tackles 
Buck Buchanan, 6-7, 287, and Ed Lothamer, 6-5, 270, 
is predictably hazardous. And what they miss is dis- 
membered by linebackers Sherrill Headrick, Bobby 
Bell and E.J. Holub. All three were ’65 all-stars, and 
Bell was a unanimous All-leaguer. Walt Corey and 
Smokey Stover are above-average second-stringers. 

The secondary is tough. Cornerbacks Fred Wil- 
liamson and Willie Mitchell, and safeties Johnny 
Robinson and Bobby Hunt permitted only 18 touch- 
down passes last year, the second best record in the 
league. And a word about the Chief specialists—Jer- 
rel Wilson led all AFL punters (46.1-yard average) ; 
Willie Mitchell was second in punt returns (12.7- 
yard average) ; Bert Coan ranked third in kickoff re- 
turns (25.2-yard average) ; and placekicker Tommy 
Brooker has now made 136 successive extra points. 

Every year people wonder why the Chiefs don’t do 
better. They will this time. With Garrett—and par- 
ticularly if Ladd and Faison desert the Chargers— 
Kansas City could win the division title. 


Western Division 


The Chiefs haven’t forgotten 
Mack Lee Hill, but hope Mike Garrett 
will bring cheerier memories 


LEN DAWSON, NO. 16 
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OAKLAND 
RAIDERS 


JIM OTTO, NO. 
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Western Division 


The Raiders saw Coach Al Davis graduate to league 
commissioner—and how many teams can say that? But quarterback 
troubles will probably shove his successor out of contention 


UST WHEN CINDERELLA (the Raiders) and 
Prince Charming (coach Al Davis) seemed hap- 
piest, the AFL itself played villain, carrying Prince 
Al off to be its new commissioner. His successor is 
Johnny Rauch, a Raider assistant coach for four 
years. Rauch should know which men on last season’s 
second-place team are mice, who can throw the 
pumpkin and who is a pumpkin. 

Actually, Oakland stands between rags and riches. 
The Raiders had their customary success in the draft. 
They signed four of their first five choices. Rodger 
Bird, a great running back at Kentucky, was chosen 
No. i—to play defensive safety. Off his college repu- 
tation, Bird, 5-11 and 195 pounds, could beat out one 
of the holdovers, Warren Powers or Howie Williams. 
So could rookie Joe Labruzzo of LSU. Oakland al- 
ready has excellent cornerbacks in All-AFL Dave 
Grayson and Kent McCloughan. Punt-returner 
Claude (Hoot) Gibson and Joe Krakoski are back as 
substitutes. 

But the Raiders may have strapped themselves 
when they traded middle linebacker Archie Matsos 
to Denver. Neither Bill Budness nor Dan Conners 
approximates Matsos’ abilities—at least not yet. The 
outside linebackers are John Williamson (a regular 
for two seasons) and second-year man Gus Otto. 
Second-year player Daye Hermann and rookie Cliff 
Kinney are linebacking reserves. 

Fortunately, the Raiders should send out an ag- 
gressive front four that will relieve the pressure on 
the linebackers. Ben Davidson, 6-7, 265, and Ike 
Lassiter, 6-5, 270, pinch in from the ends, while Dan 
Birdwell, 6-4, 250, and Dave Costa, 6-1, 250, crunch 
in from the tackles. Davidson, a red-mustached Sam- 
son, is outstanding. Tackle Rex Mirich had a very 
fine season in ’65, and the team got a fine young 
tackle from Buffalo in 247-pound Tom Keating. He 
came to the Raiders as belated payment for end Bo 
Roberson. 

On offense, coach Rauch must fret about his 
quarterbacking. Neither scrambler Cotton Davidson 
nor pocket-passer Tom Flores inspires runaway 
confidence. Cotton hurt his shoulder in training camp 


and missed all of last season. At 34, how much does 
he have left? Flores completed only 45.3 percent of 
his passes. The loss of Dick Wood to Miami may be 
costly. 

The departure of Al Davis may revive Art Powell, 
the great Raider split end, who has caught more 
touchdown passes than any other AFL receiver. He 
and Davis started to not get along last season, when 
Powell caught only 52 passes. Fred Biletnikoff 
learned the hard facts of life as a rookie flanker, but 
rallied to catch 24 passes in seven games. Ken Herock 
and Billy Cannon will share tight end, unless No. 3 
draft choice Tom Mitchell, a 235-pounder from Buck- 
nell, can horn in. 

Clemon Daniels, a brilliant running back with bulk 
(218 pounds) and speed, is the heart and soul of the 
Oakland ground game. Daniels was third among AFL 
ground-gainers in ’65 (and also caught 36 passes). 
Fullbacks Alan Miller and Roger Hagberg have ex- 
perience, but No. 5 draft pick Pete Banaszak may 
have more talent. Banaszak also has had a chronic 
back injury. Oakland has acquired 220-pound Hew- 
ritt Dixon from Denver, where he played tight end. 
Dixon was a running back in college. Most promising 
of all is 185-pound Larry Todd. He started ’65 as a 
defensive back, then ran with speed and success when 
transferred to offense in mid-season. 

Six-time All-AFL center Jim Otto, old Double 
Zero, glues the offensive line together. Wayne Haw- 
kins will play right guard and left guard will go to 
one of two veterans, Marv Marinovich or former-Bill 
George Flint. Bob Svihus and Harry Schuh were out- 
standing rookie tackles, and old pro Frank Youso will 
try a comeback after missing half of the 65 season 
because of injury. The best rookies are guards Rich- 
ard Tyson of Tulsa and Dave Daniels of Florida 
A&M, and tackle James Harvey of Ole Miss. 

The Raiders will finally play in a big-league arena 
—the new, 53,000-seat Oakland-Alameda County 
Stadium. It’s a belated tribute to Al Davis, the man 
who made AFL football go in the previously NFL- 
oriented Bay Area. A nicer tribute would be the 
league title, but third place is likely. 
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Western Division 


DENVER BRONCOS 


Te BRONCOS ranked second in the league last 
year on offense, so coach Mac Speedie assumes he 
will score points. Now the idea is to give up fewer. 
It may not be that easy. The defense was plundered 
in the expansion draft. End Ed Cooke and tackle Tom 
Nomina went to Miami—along with a top defensive 
back in John McGeever. All-Star safetyman Goose 
Gonsoulin played out his option, and unless he signs, 
Denver will have trouble against passes. 

The off-season wasn’t all gloom. The Broncos 
signed eight high draft choices, the team’s best 
record yet, and also acquired key middle linebacker 
Archie Matsos from Oakland. Matsos, 212 pounds, 
has played six years in the AFL, and his consistency 
and knowledge should relieve less experienced corner 
linebackers Jerry Hopkins and John Bramlett. Bram- 
lett, 220 pounds, was No. 2 in the ’65 Rookie-of-the- 
Year voting. Fred Forsberg of Washington and Ron 
Sbranti of Utah State are two promising rookie 
backers. 

There are only two better-than-average ballplayers 
in the defensive line: 275-pound tackle Ray Jacobs 
and second-year end Max Leetzow, 240 pounds. The 
Broncos may have to start a rookie defensive end, 
252-pound Marvin Davis, and a rookie tackle, 250- 
pound Larry Cox of Abilene Christian. Bench 
strength, such as it may be, comes from seven-year 
vet Charlie Janerette and five-year man Leroy Moore. 

Even last year, with more experienced players up 
front, the Denver line did not get to the passer often. 
More of the same could be disastrous in ’66, with 
McGeever and maybe Gonsoulin missing from the 
deep secondary. Only Willie Brown sticks out at right 
cornerback. He’s All-AFL. Nemiah Wilson, a ’65 
rookie, shows promise at left corner. But safety? 
There’s Gerry Bussell, who couldn’t make it last year, 
journeymen John Griffin and Jim McMillin, and 
rookie Goldie Sellers of Grambling. 

The Broncos have one of the most powerful ground 
games in the league, The key man, of course, is 251- 
pound fullback Cookie Gilchrist, in his 13th pro 
season at age 30. Cookie carried the ball 252 times 


in 1965, more than anybody else in the AFL, aver- 
aged 3.7 yards a carry and wound up second among 
the league’s rushers. Gilchrist’s blocking makes the 
biggest linemen flinch, which helps his quarterback 
and whoever plays alongside Cookie at tight halfback 
—195-pound Wendell Hayes, spectacular as a rookie, 
or swift veteran Abner Haynes. 

The quarterback situation can only be described as 
messy. Coach Speedie claims he is pleased with John 
McCormick and Mickey Slaughter, who split the job 
last season, but says that one or the other will win 
the job outright this time. McCormick ranked 10th 
among AF'L passers, and Slaughter 11th, which may 
be why the coach signed six rookie quarterbacks: 
Scotty Glacken (Duke), Allen McCune (West Vir- 
ginia), Tim Murphy (Air Force), Max Choboian 
(San Fernando State), Tom Eckert (Northeast Okla- 
homa State) and Luz Pedraza (Sul Ross). 

Denver seems set at the ends. Lionel Taylor is the 
spread end. His 85 receptions led the league last year. 
Behind him stands No. 83 draft choice Bob Hadrick 
of Purdue, a 6-3, 220-pounder. Al Denson, 208-pound 
veteran, will replace Hewritt Dixon at right end. Bob 
Scarpitto returns at flanker, but Denver scouts think 
a lot of Pitt rookie Eric Crabtree. Crabtree will also 
bolster the Bronco punt returning, which has been 
weakened by the loss of Odell Barry. He’ll be out all 
year with an injury. 

The offensive line seems to execute best on running 
plays, although improvement has been shown on pass 
protection. In ’64, Denver passers were thrown for 
losses 62 times; in ’65, only 24 times. Second-year 
men Lee Bernet (245 pounds) and Bob Breitenstein 
(270) shared left tackle last year, but now one may 
move to the right side, replacing the veteran plow- 
horse Eldon Danenhauer, who has retired. The 
guards are rough Jerry Sturm (260) and Bob Mc- 
Cullough (245), with Ray Kubala (245) at center. 

Denver must find better quarterbacking. Given its 
present passing personnel, the team will finish last, 
although its hard runners will win a few games. 


COOKIE GILCHRIST, NO. 2 


Western Division 


Does a team that signs six 
new quarterbacks doubt its passing 
game? You bet it does! 
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SCHEDULE 
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SEPTEMBER 2 
FRIDAY 
Oakiahd abrasives sssccsensaisstess tears Miami 


SEPTEMBER 3 
SATURDAY 


DONVEW AEH csssacees cr trtousesieeeenn Houston 
SEPTEMBER 4 
SUNDAY 
BuUtfalo:ab :-ccceseccretsreteszsseereae San Diego 
BYE—Kansas City, Boston, New York 
SEPTEMBER 9 
FRIDAY 


NGW VOT Att rors cactettvani <ul caret Miami 
SEPTEMBER 10 
SATURDAY 
Oaklandiatienwn wa scserras tess Houston 
BOStOM “Abs Weivscdenictasadee cacessec San Diego 


SEPTEMBER 11 
SUNDAY 


Kansas:Cityat.scaricsvecicisenseas Buffalo 
BYE—Denver 
SEPTEMBER 18 
SUNDAY 

Karisas) Gityat scons thes store Oakland 
OSEOMialb oe stesns-cctipaterdettcavactaenes Denver 
Miami ation”. cacctrutetrnssesoereeteess Buffalo 
HOLSTON! AS do src cradiir css New York 


BYE—San Diego 
SEPTEMBER 25 


SUNDAY 
San Diego at ..... 
New York at . 
FIOLSEONAD Ac bait -sthtes aces hector eats 
Kansas City at. ........:..6....:cceeeees Boston 
BYE—Miami 
OCTOBER 2 
SUNDAY 
Miatpicatate aorta aes San Diego 
HOLSTON alice cores tesscris coevsteieies Denver 
Bitialovaticsiasccisssicecraxchts Kansas City 
INGWAYOrKiabir. sn tosto reste Boston 
BYE—Oakland 
OCTOBER 8 
SATURDAY 
Denver at ................cee Kansas City 
BOSOM a thoe chars ircceascacsecrereareee te Buffalo 
San Die@onat, i csasssssrepecsvesss New York 
OCTOBER 9 
SUNDAY 
Mian iat cas.. Sen ccrertec eoisc oe Oakland 
BYE—Houston 
OCTOBER i6 
SUNDAY 
Oaklanduats asec escce Kansas City 
New Yorkvats.cccssvcccusvcesscevstves Houston 
San Diego at .... .. Buffalo 
DONVGt ats criievedistcsssissepeeniceeets Miami 
BYE—Boston 
OCTOBER 23 
SUNDAY 
Kansas: City at ...........ccssssesceveens Denver 
Miaiiatrasciesosttnron es ... Houston 
Oakland at .. New York 
DAN DiGROratrcivadiievtess tesco Boston 
BYE—Buffalo 


OCTOBER 30 


SUNDAY 
Denvetcat ose islo ees use San Diego 
Houston hat: . ioc accietieicas 3c Kansas City 
Biltfeiloratersscncvsiecteverecesst New York 
Oaklandiat orice. cecvervesscacscgeveovveass Boston 
BYE—Miami 
NOVEMBER 6 
SUNDAY 
Houstonvabisrc, catetectascseeteceeye Oakland 
San Diego at ............0.06. Kansas City 
DONVOIm ab cs ccceiescoevertvcccaviesacase Boston 
BUitalOtal x; :sete os iccetoveiccseousescovene Miami 
BYE—New York 
NOVEMBER 13 
SUNDAY 
Gakland ates: ptercctxesscs ss San Diego 
Miami at ........ .. Kansas City 
Houston at ........ ... Boston 
INGW VOT at crevcscteverresace Chena Buffalo 
BYE—Denver 
NOVEMBER 20 
SUNDAY 
Oakland Atos. iz, si acperieds eset Denver 
BOStOnvaAE 3 cc ix siteeteovreces Kansas City 
Buffalo at .... Houston 
VET: aaa ee ee eee ere New York 


BYE—San Diego 
NOVEMBER 24 
THURSDAY 
(Thanksgiving Day) 
Bilffalo atten centres Oakland 


NOVEMBER 27 
SUNDAY 


San Diego) ate oo nascccticisccecesersiees Denver 
Kansas City at ...........00..0...... New York 
BOStOn) att... sritsisenvertirris rh onivets Miami 
BYE—Houston 
DECEMBER 3 
SATURDAY 
New York at .............::ccceeceseeeee Oakland 


Miatniatiy. cyscakascece-teseegest coat Denver 
San Diego at .... Houston 
Buffalovatrvcnuectcn. cto ane Boston 


BYE—Kansas City 
DECEMBER 11 


SUNDAY 
New Vorkcats ut. teniwevectest- San Diego 
Denver at Oakland 
Boston at Houston 
KanSasiGity at... cccisstasccicssasvdveees Miami 
BYE—Buffalo 
DECEMBER 17 
SATURDAY 
BOStonatiikciGn oases fiscceih ss New York 
DECEMBER 18 
SUNDAY 
Kansas City at ........00:.....6008 San Diego 
Denver at Buffalo 
Houston at ...... Sete Miami 


BYE—Oakland 
DECEMBER 26 
MONDAY 


Championship Game (Eastern Division 
winner the host club). 
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YOU CAN START FOR 


500 OR LESS 


START FOR $500 OR LESS. By George An- 
derson. Here are scores of ideas for be- 
coming your own boss that require little 
capital and no special training or experi- 
ence. 75¢ (Number 75-151) 
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(CAN SMALL BUSINESS 
SURVIVE? 
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CAN SMALL BUSINESS SURVIVE? By Sen. 
William Proxmire. Practical advice on how 
the small businessman can help himself 


6 WAYS TO GET A JOB. By Paul W. Boyn- 
ton. Here’s the positive approach to career 
building that has worked for countless 
thousands of job seekers. Tells you every- 
thing you need to know to land the job 
you want. 50¢ (Number 50-243) 


— 


FROM COLLEGE TO CAREER. By Adele Lewis 
and Edith Bobroff. An invaluable handbook 
for the recent graduate seeking a job. 
Covers the best ways to write resumes, 
prepare for interviews and find jobs with 
say wreatnt potential. 75¢ (Number 75- 


Books 


tor 


Young Men 


On Their 
Way 


Whether you're starting your own business 
or your first job, considering a career, 
looking for ways to raise college tuition 
or improve your appearance, you'll find a 
book to guide you in Macfadden-Bartell’s 
paperback library for young men on their 
way. Check the titles below for the book 
or books that will help you make the right 
moves now .. . While you're young! 


TELEVISION 
AS A 
CAREER 


Gar Te 


TELEVISION AS A CAREER. By Wayne Hef- 
fley. The vital, no-nonsense facts about 
choosing and landing a job—in front of 
or behind the cameras—told by a sea- 
soned TV professional. GO¢ (Number 60- 
154) 


~ MAKE 
THE MAN 


CLOTHES MAKE THE MAN. By Harry Juster. 
An expert gives practical advice on how to 
appear well dressed at all times. Special 
wardrobe tips to the teen man and the 
college man. Many illustrations. 75¢ 
(Number 75-167) 


Macfadden-Bartell Books Are on Sale at Paperback Book Stores and Stands 
Everywhere. If Ordering by Mail, Please Send Check or Money Order (price 
of book(s) plus 10¢ for each book ordered to cover the cost of mailing) to: 


Be Sure to Give Title of Book and Book Number 


TO MAKE 


CORRECT 
DECISIONS 


iy GORGE ANDERSON 


HOW TO MAKE CORRECT DECISIONS. By 
George Anderson. The secrets of correct 
decision-making described in this book 
can help you solve any problem, big or 
small, and insure your success. 60¢ 
(Number 60-126) 


HOW TO MAKE A FAST BUCK. By George 
Anderson. Learn how to start a profitable 
neighborhood business, where to find your 
first customers and the names and ad- 
dresses of reputable suppliers. 50¢ (Num- 
ber 50-185) 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


AND LOANS: 


Who Gets Them- 
How and Why 


We Merce Wier 
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COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS AND LOANS: WHO 
GETS THEM—HOW AND WHY. By William V. 
Levy. Here is a complete guide to the 
financial and scholarship aid available to 
help pay for a college education. 60¢ 
(Number 60-520S) 


ALL ABOUT TIPPING. By Jean Sprain Wil- 
son. There’s more to the art of tipping 
than leaving 15% of the bill—and what 
ye don’t know can be _ embarrassing. 
earn how to tip smoothly and correctl 
any time, any place. 50¢ (Number 50-238) 


Order Department 
Macfadden-Bartell Books 
205 East 42nd Street 
New York, N.Y. 10017 
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AMERICAN AMPRICAN |\MPRICAN 
LAW 


Receive this famous 
14-volume Law library 
with your training 


HATEVER your present position, you can multiply 
your opportunities for rapid promotion, big income 
and prestige through LaSalle law training at home. 


A knowledge of law is regarded today as indispensable 
in every business activity. The greatly increased role of 
government in business, the many new problems of law 
involving taxes, insurance, contracts, liability, employ- 
ment — and much more — all require the legally-trained 
executive who can make day-to-day decisions effectively. 
That is why leading corporations seek out such men for 
key positions and reward them with top salaries. 


Study in your spare time 


Men and women in accounting, banking, sales, credit, real 
estate, traffic, insurance, government and the armed 
services have profited from LaSalle law training. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


A Correspondence Institution 


417 S. Dearborn, Dept. 56-062, Chicago, Illinois 60605 


Please mail me, free of cost or obligation, your 
illustrated booklet “Law Training for Leadership.” 
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Enjoy the rewards offered law-trained men in business 


; 2" Study LAW at home 


EARN AN LL.B. DEGREE FROM LA SALLE 


NPAMERICAN | ANERIC 
LAW 


AND 
SPROCEDURE (PR 


You can master law easily and enjoyably in your own 
home under the supervision of LaSalle’s distinguished 
faculty. Your study is illustrated with actual legal cases. 
Upon completion of your training, you are awarded a 
Bachelor of Laws degree, if qualified. The famed LaSalle 
law library of 14 volumes is given to you as part of your 
course. 


The cost is remarkably low 


For more than half a century LaSalle has been an 
acknowledged leader in business training, with more than 
1,000,000 students. Why be stalled in a dead-end job when 
a knowledge of law will make you worth so much more 
money? Send for the free booklet ‘Law Training for 
Leadership” and see how LaSalle can help you move up 
rapidly in business. The cost is low. Mail coupon to 
LaSalle, 417 S. Dearborn, Chicago, Illinois 60605. 


This valuable booklet 


TRAINING FOR 
LEADERSHIP 


to men who want 
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